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NOTES ON EZEKIEL 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1. The “Four Quarters” in Ezekiel’s Descriptions. 


HERE is a certain phrase, found five times in Ezekiel, which 
has caused the interpreters some trouble. In descriptions 
of various quadripartite beings or objects an adverbial phrase 
equivalent to O'Y3 7 NYA W (or by) Y occurs. Disregarding 
the preposition, the meaning of which might be ambiguous, the 
natural sense of the remainder would be ‘‘the four component 
parts’ (and in fact the Greek renders in all five cases by pépn). 
The first of the passages is 1 8, in the description of the cher- 
ubim: ‘They had the arms of a man’ under their wings by 
oF7YI NY3 Ww.” This Hebrew is commonly rendered: ‘on 
their four sides,” and that certainly is the virtual meaning of 
the phrase in this passage. The word Y23, however, does not 
mean ‘‘side,’’ though the lexicons of Gesenius-Buhl and Brown- 
Driver-Briggs adopt the meaning for these five passages in 
Ezekiel only. The rendering ‘“‘side’”’ would suit also, giving the 
virtual meaning, in 43 16 f., where the peculiar phrase is used in 
the same way — one of the very many indications showing that 
chapters 40-48 were written by the author of 1-39. 
Quite recently has appeared the proposal to emend the text, 
reading DF in place of OF"Y39, and so Y13Y instead of 
t The Hebrew text, O18 1’, illustrates one frequently employed method 
of preserving a variant reading. One ms. tradition gave *T’, while the other had 
the singular number, ‘2. . The latter reading is attested both by the Greek 
version here and also by the Heb. in 10 8 (where the Greek has the plural). 
The waw was inserted in order to hold the place for the yod; the expert reader 
saw at once the two alternatives and recited the one which was prescribed 
by the learned tradition. 
69 
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YY", etc.; an ingenious and plausible suggestion if emendation 
is necessary, inasmuch as 13Y does mean “‘side.’’ This altera- 
tion is favored in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 3rd. ed., for all five 
of the passages in Ezekiel; it is also accepted as probable in 
Bertholet’s recent commentary (1936), except in 43 16 £., where 
the entire phrase is twice deleted as “superfluous.” 

The suggestion of such repeated emendation in passages as 
remote from each other as 1 s and 43 17 is hard to accept, espe- 
cially as they are not parallel but deal with different matters, 
so that there is no common explanation of the fivefold change 
from O0°73Y, an easy reading, to O'93", a difficult reading. 
Before altering the text in these cases, the question must be 
raised whether the text has been correctly understood, whether 
there is not an interpretation which suits each and all of the 
several occurrences. The meaning in 1 s may therefore be left 
unsettled until the others have been put beside it. 

The next passage is 1 17, repeated verbally in 10 11, so that 
the two may be considered together. Here, the movement of 
the merkabah is described, in the words: ]i7?¥27 NYAS by 
19222 120? ND 19>" on2?a. The opening phrase has been var- 
iously rendered. Engl. AV had: “They went upon their four 
sides” (whatever that might mean). Engl. RV: ‘‘They went 
in their four directions.” Jewish Publication Society: “They 
went toward their four sides’”’ (while Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel, 
1937, 26, remarks that “towards, with ]7”Y2, would hardly be 
intelligible”). But ‘‘direction” is not a justifiable rendering of 
y3‘1, and “‘side’’ would have a different meaning here from that 
in 8, putting an impossible strain on the Hebrew word. Bertholet, 
Hesekiel: ‘‘Nach den vier Seiten konnten sie gehen,” emending 
the text as above noted. But even if the rendering ‘“‘side’’ could 
be accepted, the phrase does not suffice to express any clear idea. 

I believe that the term in this phrase, in all the passages alike, 
has its usual meaning, “fourth part.’”’ When the prophet speaks 


2 One ms. tradition had the fem. suffixes, referring to the Ni*0; the other, 
the masc. referring to the wheels. Both readings are incorporated here, in 
the usual manner of including such variants. In chap. 10, where the nvn 
have not been mentioned, only masc. suffixes are used. The preposition 78 _ 
in 10 11 stands for by, as also in 43 16 f., where the Grk. has él. 
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of either the form or the action of the various quadripartite 
beings of his visions, he makes it plain that what is said applies 
to each of the four parts and to the whole. When the arm of a 
man is seen under wings of the cherubim “according to their 
four parts,” or when a certain ledge of the altar is rectangular 
“in each of its four parts,’’ or when the wheels of the merkabah 
move “‘as the four fourths of a unity,” the meaning of NY318 by 
OVI") is simply “all four parts alike.”3 This is perhaps not 
too free a rendering to be adopted in each of the five passages. 
The phrase, like some others in Ezekiel, is hard to translate 
literally; but the idea of a four-part unison is so clearly suitable 
in all the passages concerned that it seems unnecessary to give 
the word Y." a special meaning which could be better expressed 
by other familiar Hebrew words, or to be driven to wholesale 
alteration of the text. 


2. The Eyes in the Wheels. 


Each of the four wheels of the merkabah had its felloes (0°33 
or M133; both readings incorporated), and in 1 18 it is said that 
these felloes were ‘‘full of eyes round about.” In chapter 10, 
where the description of the cherubim chariot recurs in a dif- 
ferent form but with a large amount of verbal repetition, the 
passage 9-12 describing the wheels shows especially close agree- 
ment with 1 15-18. 

In 10 12, however, there is very serious eye-trouble. Vs. 11 
had repeated and expanded 1 17, which reads: ‘“‘When they went, 
they went alike in all four parts; they turned not as they went.” 
10 11 reads: ‘‘When they went, they went alike in all four parts; 
they turned not as they went, for to the place whither the head 
looked they followed it; they turned not as they went.” Vs. 12 
then proceeds: “‘And their whole body, and their backs (?), and 
their arms, and their wings, and the wheels, were full of eyes 
round about.” This in any case would seem a quite unnecessary 
equipment; and the contradiction of the former explicit state- 


3 It is worthy of notice, as apparent evidence of Jerome’s idea of the mean- 
ing of the phrase, that in 10 11 he renders: Cumque ambularent cherubim, 
ibant pariter. 
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ment is made all the more startling by the verbal agreement in 
the preceding context of both passages. The ancient versions 
all had before them this curious expansion; so also did the author 
of the NT Apocalypse (4 8), who found in Ezekiel a kindred 
spirit. Modern commentators all suppose that the Hebrew text 
has suffered corruption in some way, but no plausible explanation 
of the trouble has been given. 

I think it will be seen that the accident which brought about 
the strange reading was dittography of a very common kind. 
The text of 11 reads as follows: 199? o7’y27 nya dx ondba 
73D’ ND 195) PINS WNIT TD’ Wwe DIpNT°>D oND9a 120" ND 
D223. The eye of the scribe who had just written the second 


; a 


192° fell on the word in its former occurrence, and he accord- 
ingly went on with a second transcription of onoda 1a0° xb — 
quite superfluous, as e. g. Cooke remarks. This dittography 
caused all the trouble. 

Again, it does not seem to have been observed that the inde- 
pendent addition 11 » is not at all a continuation of the preceding 
sentence, but begins a new subject. It has nothing to do with 
the wheels (they have no “‘head’’), but begins a description of the 
movement of the cherubim. Omitting the falsely dittographed 
clause, the text reads: 
om onan onwa $51 19>» PYUNS USI TD? WR OIPHT °D 

OFT IDIS onyarrd 2a0 Oy onSD ODINT) .O72DD) 

“For to the place whither the head looked they (the cherubim) 
followed, all their bodies, their legs(?), their arms, and their 
wings. And the wheels were full of eyes round about, namely 
their (the cherubim’s) four wheels.” 

The author of this description‘ seems to have wished to in- 
clude all the various parts of the cherubim which were mentioned 
in the first chapter. This plainly suggests the reading oro 
in place of 077°33. The latter word, to which commentators and 


4It is not difficult to believe that when the Book of Ezekiel was finally 
admitted to the canon, and the stipulation was made that the first chapter 
should be withheld from youthful readers, steps were taken to ensure for the 
latter some acquaintance with the extremely interesting visions (certainly 
intended for all Israel) described in the prohibited chapter. If the authorities 
in Jerusalem undertook to perform this service, it would be necessary for them 
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modern editors have generally objected, was very naturally 
expected by the copyist because of 1 1s. With the slight emenda- 
tion above proposed, the omission of the last three words of 
10 11, the text appears to be in perfect order, and the eyes are 
found only in the wheels, as in the first chapter. 


3. The Dates in 26 1 and 29 1. 


In our Hebrew text, the date given in 261 is “eleventh year 
and first day of the month’; and it is plain that the text has 
met with some accident. It has been customary to supply “‘the 
eleventh month,” partly because this number has seemed most 
probable in comparison with other dates, partly also because 
the omission of one ‘eleventh’ could be easily explained; see 
Biblia Hebraica*. The date generally accepted is accordingly 
11, XI, 1. 

Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel, 11, 288, argues for the twelfth 
year: “In verse 2 the destruction of Jerusalem is referred to as 
a thing of the past, and according to 33 21 the news did not reach 
Ezekiel till the twelfth year, 585. Both dates cannot be right.” 
According to Cooke’s own postulates, however, the argument is 
hardly conclusive. Nebuchadrezzar’s armies invested the city 
“in the ninth year, the tenth month,” and in 24 1 Ezekiel is given 
a special divine revelation of this fact, as the text very plainly 
says, and as Cooke maintains. At any time after this date the 
men of Tyre might have exulted, seeing the doom of the Judean 
capital as certain; their words in 26 2 do not say nor imply that 


to provide elsewhere a concise but adequate description of the merkabah; and 
similarly, to introduce somewhere the most necessary details of the vision of 
the glory of Yahweh (vss. 26 and 27). Change in order and wording would be 
desirable, for the literary reason. 

All this we find, in the earlier chapters of the book. 10 11-14 repeats the 
description of the merkabah, and not a few commentators have regarded the 
repetition as the work of a later hand. 101 reproduces 1 26; and the great 
majority of modern interpreters have pronounced this a plain insertion dis- 
turbing the context. 1 27 is repeated in 8 2, where likewise it is unnecessary 
(8 3 contains the work of the Babylonian redaction, see especially Bertholet, 
Hesekiel, 29-31). Thus every essential feature of the first chapter except the 
double dating is provided for the youthful reader. 
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the city has already fallen. The special revelation to the prophet 
in this case may be precisely like that in 24 1, since ‘‘Ezekiel in 
fact possessed the gift of second sight” (I, 265). 

In Pseudo-Ezekiel, 62, the opinion was expressed that the 
missing number was originally that of the year, the month being 
the eleventh; and further, that in the original text the number 
of the year might have been omitted as unnecessary, since it 
had just been given in chapters 24 and 25. How the change in 
the Hebrew from “month” to ‘‘year’’ may have come about 
was not explained. 

Supposing the original text to have been WY "NWYA "NM 
wand Inka DAM, the alteration to the present form might have 
been either deliberate or accidental. Any redactor who was 
comparing these dates with those in 2 Kings would have been 
likely to write ‘It came to pass in the eleventh year.”” A scribe, 
of course expecting the number of a year, would have been likely 
to see (think he saw) WY "NWY3, thus gaining the same result. 
And again, the supposition that in a text originally reading 
wand “AMS. (WAIN Wy nvyal mv T7WY "NWYA the words in 
brackets fell out by mistake is plausible. In any event, and 
according to every theory, the month was the eleventh and the 
day the first of the month. 


In the date at 291 there is considerable confusion. MT has 
the tenth year, tenth month, twelfth day. The Greek: Cod. B, 
twelfth year, tenth month, first day; Codd. A and V, tenth year, 
eleventh month, first day; Syr. Hex. margin, twelfth year and 
twelfth month. Vulg. Latin: tenth year, tenth month, eleventh(!) 
day. With all this compare especially the similar confusion in 
the dating at 32 1. 

“First day” in the Greek is evidently the attempt to fill a gap; 
and the accidental omission of ‘‘twelfth day’’ is best explained 
by supposing that ‘twelfth month’’ had immediately preceded. 
Most commentators now follow Cornill in saying that ‘twelfth 
year” was probably an intentional change on the part of the 
Greek translator. This seems to me most unlikely. There was 
no special reason for objecting to the tenth year, nor necessity 
for keeping a chronological sequence of the oracles. Since the 
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Hebrew named this date, no Greek translator would be likely 
to question it. On the contrary, the evidence collected above 
seems to favor the conclusion that the original form of the Greek, 
instead of “twelfth year and tenth month,” was “tenth year 
and twelfth month” (notice the similar scribal transposition, 
mere accident, in the Greek of 321). The supposition best 
accounting for all the facts is that the date in the original Hebrew 
text was 10, XII, 12. 

This conclusion is further supported by the very remarkable 
sequence of the month-and-day numbers in the dates which the 
book contains. It is best shown by the following table, in which 
the numbers, in every case except the one just considered, are 
those now accepted by editors and commentators. A somewhat 
similar table was published in Pseud.-Ez., 61, but it probably 
was seen by few. Cooke, I, xix, attributing to me the opinion 
that the dates in the book are due to the interpolator, adds: 
“But may not Ezekiel himself have intended to give dates to 
his oracles?” If Cooke could have had access to my booklet, 
he would have seen that my view of the prophet’s dating and 


grouping of the oracles is much like his own; though I could not 
agree that “‘the original design [i. e. order] was altered by editors” 
at any point; or that there is evidence of any editorial labors 
excepting those of the Babylonian redactor and of the official 
insertions (8 2, 101, and 10 s-14) described in Note 2, above. 





Chap. 





11 The initial vision 

81 The vision in the temple 
201 The answer to the elders 
241 The siege of the city begins 
261 First oracle against Tyre 
291 Oracle against Egypt 
Nebuchadnezzar and Egypt 
30 20 The same, continued 
311 Parable of the tree (Pharaoh) 
321 Lamentation over Pharaoh 
Dirge over the nations 
Capture of Jerusalem 
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Any one who will look at this table will see that the dates of 
month and day, following one another in perfect order, cover 
just 2% years (instead of 22 years). The improvement in unity 
of time is noticeable even in one or two details. Thus, the 
prophet’s rebuke of the elders (representatives) of Israel in 
chapters 8, 14, and 20 is plainly a single episode; see the succes- 
sive steps in 81, 11, 141,3, and 201,31. The time covering it 
here is five days; in the traditional text, more than a year. There 
is another illustration in the series of prophecies relating to 
Egypt. With the date at 29 17 begins a series of brief oracles 
dealing with the punishment of Egypt by Nebuchadrezzar and 
continuing to the end of chapter 30, the last of them dated at 
30 20. The interval of time in the original dating is six days; 
in the traditional text, sixteen years.5 


The sequence of the dates (month and day) shown in the 
table is clearly too perfect and too extensive to be accidental. 
How is it to be explained? It bears no relation to the year-dates 
in our present text, as a glance at the first five suffices to show, 
but belongs to another system. The oracles of the great collec- 
tion were of course originally dated, and in Pseud.-Ez. it was 
conjectured that the original dating began with ‘‘the thirtieth 
year, the fourth month, the fifth day of the month” (1 1); and 
that the “Babylonian” redactor (now widely recognized, see 
below) in introducing the new series of dates retained (as of 
course he would have done) the months and days of the original 
series. This certainly is the true explanation, both simple and 
natural. Since there was a Babylonian editor, it can hardly be 
doubted that he altered dates; indeed, we should expect this 
to be one of his most necessary activities. 


5 The reason for the strange dating at 29 17 is evident enough, but it was 
obtained from a corrupt text. Whoever the king from the north may have 
been, in 26 7, the position of ]}B¥D between ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon” 
and “‘a king of kings’’ shows very plainly that the former phrase is interpolated, 
not a part of the original text. No Hebrew author could have written in this 
way. 
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4. The Necessity of Some Analysis of the Book. 


It is beyond question or controversy that the book of Ezekiel 
appears to be a homogeneous composition, in the sense that the 
hand of one author can be recognized in every part. This has 
been declared so often that it is hardly necessary to give refer- 
ences. The best summary of the testimony of this nature is that 
given by Professor George Dahl, in Quantulacumque, 1937, 
267 ff. And indeed, if any close attention is paid to peculiarities 
of style, language, religious conceptions, and the stage in the 
development of Jewish literature which is indicated, there is 
gained an overwhelming impression of an individuality which 
is the same throughout the book. 

In the subject matter there is nothing new, and the amount 
of borrowing from other writers is enormous; familiar ideas are 
elaborated at great length, with uniform treatment in a uniform 
framework. The Hebrew is of inferior quality, as all commen- 
tators have said. The style is inflated and repetitious to a degree 
scarcely paralleled elsewhere in the Old Testament; and this 
not merely in the prose, but even more in the poetry — as 
would be expected. This is a personal peculiarity, a habit of 
mind, and it makes itself felt in every part of the book. In the 
poetry the ideas are often poetical, and the language is fre- 
quently eloquent; but there is very little originality, a large 
amount of borrowing, and (worst of all) constant reiteration of 
words, phrases, and themes, besides almost verbal repetition 
of longer passages; as though the writer could never be satisfied 
to say a thing merely twice. The members of this Society have 
recently seen the attempt made, as a literary exercise, to con- 
struct a simply effective poem in chapter 17, by selecting a single 
clause from each of the overloaded stanzas, thus gaining a result 
which is both amusing and instructive. Bertholet, Hesekiel, 
does the same thing on a very large scale, in both prose and 
poetry, thus easily (and quite arbitrarily) obtaining two authors 
or two documents; see below. But the evidence showing a single 
very prolix writer in all parts of the book is as clear now as ever. 
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Quite recently, the long-standing picture of unity and harmony 
has been violently disturbed. It is as though a bomb had been 
exploded in the book of Ezekiel, scattering the fragments in all 
directions. One scholar gathers them up and arranges them in 
one way, another makes a different combination. Already there 
have been a full half-dozen such attempts, no two of them agree- 
ing with each other. Reasons for dissecting and transposing 
are now seen where the text had hitherto seemed to be continu- 
ous and in order. New deportations of captives from Jerusalem 
to Babylonia, up to this time unsuspected, are discovered. The 
prophet is carried back and forth between Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, no longer by air service but on terra firma. It is not 
easy to see why he should be deported or transported at all, 
seeing that there is in the whole book not a single prophecy which 
in the content of its message appears to be addressed to any other 
audience than the men of Jerusalem and Judea. 

That which has brought about all this confusion is recognition 
of “‘die Tatsache, dass die Redaktion, die das Buch Hesekiel 
iiberliefert hat, von der Voraussetzung ausgeht, der Prophet 
habe von Anfang an nur auf babylonischem Boden gewirkt” 
(Bertholet, Hes., 2). This remarkable fact, of an ‘‘exilic’”’ redac- 
tion, is recognized by the most of the scholars who in the past 
few years have dealt with Ezekiel; among them James Smith, 
Herntrich, Kuhl, Battersby Harford, Hempel, Berry, Eissfeldt, 
Dahl, and the present writer. That is, the original Palestinian 
prophecy was “edited” in such a way as to transfer it to Baby- 
lonia.® 

Here, in the recognition of this fact, arises the necessity of 


6 Bertholet, p. 29, speaks of the ‘‘ungliickliche Redaktion.” Unfortunate 
it certainly is for modern readers, and especially for historians of the Israelite 
people; but the editor won complete success with the picture which he con- 
ceived and set forth with the expenditure of very few words: A great company 
of exiles numbering at least several thousand (2 Kings 24 14, Jer 52 28), dwel- 
ling in the walled city (12 5, 7) of Tell Abib, in apparent ease and prosperity, 
“with their own houses and lands and their own government by elders” 
(Toy, Translation of Ezek, 92), only four or five years after their deportation! 
This editorial effort was certainly “gliicklich” to the extent that it created a 
most significant (truly wonderful) scene in Jewish history of which we other- 
wise should have had neither knowledge nor conception. 
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undertaking an analysis, of finding and removing from the work 
of the original writer the insertions and other alterations which 
provide the false (Babylonian) setting. That the editing was 
deliberate and determined, undertaken in defiance of the plain 
intention of the original work, appears with the utmost clear- 
ness in chapter 8. A glance at Bertholet’s text of the opening 
verses, p. 30, suffices to show this with certainty. Ezekiel’s 
house in Jerusalem (as the whole chapter shows unmistakably!) 
is by means of the most highhanded ‘‘Wucherungen”’ (Bertholet’s 
word) transferred to Tell Abib. And thereafter, in chapter after 
chapter throughout the book, the discourses, almost always 
bearing clear evidence of being spoken in Jerusalem and in no 
case appearing to be addressed to men in a foreign land, are by 
the aid of similar ““Wucherungen” caused to be uttered by the 
river Chebar. Precisely the same utterly ruthless’ alteration of 
the original text, transferring to Babylonia scenes too obviously 
laid in Jerusalem, is effected by the little interpolations, 11 2 1., 
24 21(!), 24, and 33 21 : — with more or less confusion as the 
result, and the consequent necessity of a few slight verbal 
changes, chiefly in the personal suffixes. Thus the perfectly 
obvious purpose of the author is thwarted, and his impassioned 
warnings are rendered futile. It is plain that the editor who 
performed this astounding operation (“‘ungliickliche Redak- 
tion”) had an important purpose. 

The date in 1 2 ¢., long treated as secondary by the majority 
of scholars, is unquestionably to be attributed to this Babylon- 
ian redactor whose presence is now so widely recognized. And, 
as has been shown here in the preceding Note, his hand is to be 
seen in the other dates of the book. They all are a part of the 
operation just described. 


7 It could not be termed indefensible. From the point of view of the Jews, 
their religious writings belonged to them alone, no others had any concern 
with them. It was legitimate to use them, or to altert hem, in any way which 
seemed desirable for the (religious) instruction of the people. On the other 
hand, these were sacred books. Nothing might be omitted from them, and 
additions or changes must always be reduced to the smallest possible terms. 
Thus throughout the Old Testament. There was of course never any thought 
of providing Jewish history for the Gentile world. 
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Incidentally, it should be noticed that connection with 
“Jehoiachin’s captivity’’ appears only in the dating, for this 
king receives otherwise no mention direct or indirect in the book. 
This is all the more remarkable because of the picture of Jehoi- 
achin in Babylonia given in 2 Kings 25 27-30. Ezekiel 19, dealing 
with the last kings of Judah, mentions only Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, 
and Zedekiah. Observe that the clause in 9, ‘and brought him 
to the king of Babylon,” is a palpable gloss* (recognized as such 
by Bertholet in both commentaries and plainly shown by the 
meter), and that s refers definitely and unmistakably to 2 Kings 
24 2 and the fate of Jehoiakim. There was no reason why Jehoi- 
chin should have been noticed in the original apocalypse. 


To return to the main question of the analysis: Bertholet has 
pointed out in chapter 8 (and this had been done before him) 
certain very disturbing editorial alterations designed to remove 
Ezekiel to Babylonia. What, where, and how many are the 
other alterations made with the same ‘‘unfortunate” purpose? 
The simplest theory — the only simple theory — is that a slight 
retouching here and there gained the exilic background. This 
is what would be expected, and it is actually found to be the 
case. In Pseudo-Ezekiel, 108 ff., there accordingly were set apart 
the various bits of text, few in number, and brief in extent, which 
produced the false setting. This analysis was a simple and direct 
proceeding, neither requiring ingenuity nor encountering serious 
difficulty, for the traces of the exile are superficial and readily 
detachable. The book thus restored to its original form is homo- 
geneous and comprehensible throughout, a perfectly typical 
apocalypse from chapter 1 to chapter 48. 


Some other modes of analysis, less obvious, have been var- 
iously experimented with. One of these is made possible by the 
prophet’s long-windedness. For example, in Bertholet’s Hesekiel 
(1936)® the Hebrew writer’s habitual reiterations are spread 
out in parallel columns, in chapter after chapter; the one column 


8 Beyond much doubt, this gloss was inserted by the Babylonian redactor. 

® The contrast between the indescribable chaos of this commentary and 
the clarity of its predecessor of 1897 (the best commentary on the book up 
to the present time) is very striking. 
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assigned (generally) to Ezekiel, the other to another writer, 
document, or occasion. The intolerably diffuse poems, 7, 16, 
23, and 27 (in every line characteristic of their author) are 
treated as composite. On page 67, in the commentary on one 
of the passages in which the writer treats the same subject in 
the same way a second time, the query is raised: How explain 
this repetition? The explanation is given by the writer’s mental 
habit, shown in every discourse and poem as well as in the 
wearisome and unnecessary repetitions in chapters 40-48. It is 
interesting to see that Bertholet finds this same literary habit 
in chapters 38 and 39.'° 

Another mode of analysis, even more subjective than the 
preceding, consists in cutting up and rearranging the discourses 
of the book, in the hope of finding an explanation of the Baby- 
lonian redaction of the Palestinian prophecy. This, the favorite 
method, may also be illustrated from Bertholet’s commentary. 
According to his present view, Ezekiel received his call in Jeru- 
salem in the year 593, worked as a prophet both in this city and 
also somewhere else in Judea until the year 585, when his resi- 
dence was transferred (for some reason not known) to Baby- 
lonia; see Hesekiel, xv f. His call to the task in Jerusalem (2 3, 
3 7) is most impressive: he is to stand firm against the whole 
rebellious house of Israel. 

Now about the year 627 Yahvzh had similarly called Jeremiah 
to the prophetic office: he was to be an iron pillar and brazen 
walls against the whole wicked people; and he continued to be 
Yahweh’s prophet in Jerusalem until the destruction of the city. 
In Ezekiel 2 5 Yahweh says to the prophet, in giving him his 
commission, ‘“‘Whether they listen or not, they shall at least 
know that a prophet has been among them.” Yes, but which 
prophet, Ezekiel or Jeremiah? Certainly the former, as other 
passages show; not only 33 33, but also the several declarations 
to the effect that he was carrying on the fight single-handed, 


% The sort of expanding and supplementing, in either prose or poetry, sup- 
posed in such analysis is unexampled and impossible. See this Journal, LVI 
(1937), 213-215. Legal codes are of course likely to be altered, enlarged, inter- 
polated from the margin, etc.; but with such literary and individual composi- 
tions as these the case is utterly different. 
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without human support. No one of “the prophets of Israel” 
had stood in the breach, nor built up the wall to stand the 
siege (13 2, 5). 

That is, Ezekiel after receiving his call was Yahweh’s prophet 
in Jerusalem and Judea for eight years without any knowledge 
of Jeremiah! Moreover, Yahweh again says, more definitely 
and emphatically, in 22 30: “I sought for a man among them, 
that should build up the wall and stand in the breach before me 
for the land, that I should not destroy it, but I found none.” 
Bertholet’s desperate suggestion (p. 81), that this last passage 
may possibly be an interpolation, is hardly likely to meet with 
favor, especially since the passage is only one of several, all say- 
ing the same thing. And another difficulty of the same sort 
requires to be faced. During the “eight years’’ of Ezekiel’s 
prophetic activity in Jerusalem and Judea, how does it happen 
that Jeremiah made no mention of him, but plainly regarded 
himself as the only man “standing in the breach’’? See espe- 
cially Jer 23. If, as Cooke supposes (The Book of Ezekiel, I, 
xxiii f.), Ezekiel was all the time in Tell Abib, uttering from that 
distance his warnings to the men of Jerusalem, did not Yahweh 
regard his work as important enough to be made known to 
Jeremiah? 

Cooke makes no comment on the implications of 22 30, appar- 
ently failing to see its great importance. Even in Babylonia, 
a clairvoyant seer would have been aware that Yahweh had his 
great prophet ‘‘standing in the breach” in Jerusalem. The 
undeniable fact is, that these verses in Ezekiel could not pos- 
sibly refer to any time later than the year of Jeremiah’s call, 
the thirteenth year of Josiah. The true scene is the kingdom of 
Manasseh, in whose reign this apocalypse is dated. 

It is taking the historians of Israel a long time to find out the 
truth, not only made evident by the interpolations in Ezekiel 
but also shown in many parts of the Hebrew Bible, and gained 
most decisively from any thorough study of the Chronicler’s own 
work: that the author of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah wrote fiction, 
not history; that the politically and economically impossible 
Golah and Return which he described (unknown to any other 
Hebrew writer, virtually denied many times over and expressly 
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denied once, Is 11 11) existed only on paper; and that his theory, 
at first discredited, was ultimately accepted and accordingly 
supported, as the true theory, by the authorities in Palestine. 


5. A Serious Misunderstanding. 


The dismemberment, by mistaken conjecture, of any literary 
unit is a misfortune; especially deplorable where the knife hap- 
pens to cut through the middle of a picture or of a train of 
reasoning. Because of false dating, numerous writings of the 
Old Testament have in recent years suffered dissection with 
consequent loss of their true character and value; the chief 
calamity of this nature being the burial (for present-day readers) 
of the greatest creation of the Hebrew religious genius, the 
prophecy of Second Isaiah. 

The passage in Ezekiel here chosen for illustration is in chap- 
ter 11, where the two halves of a single oracle are separated by 
the incident of Prince Pelatiah’s death. The discourse, in two 
sections of eight verses each (5-12 and 14-21), is both character- 
istic of its author and otherwise important. Misunderstanding 
of 15 ¢. led to alteration of the Hebrew text, incongruity of the 
one half of the chapter with the other, and ruin of the prophet’s 
message. 

The oracle deals with the ultimate reward of the faithful few, 
in contrast with the fate of the renegade majority, and is thus 
a parallel to Is 66 5, Mal 3 16-18, and Matt 19 2s. The prophet 
has just uttered terrible words, in the name of Yahweh: the city 
is to be destroyed and its people driven out and slain with the 
sword. As Pelatiah hears this, he falls dead. Ezekiel cries in 
despair, ‘Is Israel to come to an end?’”’ Yahweh answers (verses 
15-20) : 

“T will save™ thy brethren, the sharers of thy redemption, 
even all (those of) the house of Israel to whom the dwellers in 
Jerusalem say, ‘Get away from Yahweh; to us the land has been 
given as our inheritance!’ 16. Therefore say, Thus saith Yah- 
weh: When I shall have removed them far off among the nations, 


1t See below, the note on the text. 
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and scattered them among the countries, yet will I be to them 
a sanctuary for a little while in the lands to which they have 
come. 17. Therefore say, Thus saith Yahweh: I will gather you 
from the peoples, and assemble you out of the countries where 
you have been scattered, and I will give you the land of Israel. 
18. And when you” come thither, you shall take away from it 
all its abominations and detestable things. 19. And I will give 
you another heart, and will put a new spirit within you;... 
20. so that you may walk in my statutes and keep my ordinances 
and do them; and you shall be my people, and I will be your 
God.” 

This is not only clear and direct throughout, it is one of the 
finest utterances in the book (characteristically repeated, almost 
verbally, in 36 2-28). The decree of doom has gone forth, the 
city and the land will be made desolate, and the men of Israel 
will fall by the sword; but the prophet and his steadfast associ- 
ates are odo, “‘redeemed.”’ They also, indeed, must leave the 
land; but they and their children shall possess it, in the day of 
the great Return of the exiles from all the countries of the earth.* 
The false idea of the prophecy created by the ‘‘Babylonian” 
redactor (that is, the Jerusalem redactor), further aided here 
by a copyist’s error perpetuated by the Greek translation, led 
to the modern alteration of the Hebrew text and to:the conse- 
quent breaking up of the chapter. Verse 15 has long been sup- 
posed to draw a contrast between the Babylonian exiles and the 
men of Jerusalem who were left behind, but nothing of the sort 
is said. The contrast is between the faithful remnant in the 
wicked city (under Manasseh) and the renegade multitude who 
give them the sneering counsel to apostatize. 


12 In verses 17-20 one ms. tradition gave uniformly the second person; in 
another, represented by the LXX, the third person only was used. Our tra- 
ditional Hebrew text combines the two in the customary manner. Either is 
acceptable, but the change of person at 17 is effective, and it probably was 
intended by the author. 

% It is very noticeable indeed that nowhere in the numerous passages 
(11 16 £., 20 41, 36 24, 37 14, 21, 39 27) in which Ezekiel promises a return of the 
.exiles to the land of Israel does he mention or seem to have in mind a return 
from Babylonia. The “captives” are in all the countries, 6 8 f., 39 28. So all 
the Hebrew prophets say. 
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The text of verse 15 reads as follows: 
TIDY We TD SN qe n° 52) 4D PKI -YIs POS PHS OT 13 
OVO PUT TA eT 2 mar Oyo apr Odwr -aw OFd 


See the translation above. 

Several considerations support the reading TS ‘PMN, instead 
of that of MT. (1) There is no obvious reason for repeating 
“thy brethren.” (2) As the text stands, the sentence is not 
finished. (3) “I will save” is exactly what would be expected 
here, in view of the whole context. (4) Ezekiel employs the 
verb in just this way in 13 18, 19. (5) The emendation was made 
independently by Bertholet (1897) and myself. 

The alteration of “redemption” to “exile,”” which goes back 
to the LXX (oi Gvdpes ris aixuadwoias gov), was a natural 
result of the misunderstanding of the book, but there can be 
no question as to the original reading. nds might easily be- 
come yma under the powerful influence of the false theory, 
but the change in the opposite direction would be inexplicable. 
As to the meaning of the original word there can now be no 
doubt; the ‘‘redeemed of Yahweh,” to be gathered out of all 
lands (as in the present passage), are repeatedly called oda. 
see Is 35 9, 51 10, 62 12, Ps 107 2 ¢., and still other passages. 

Early Jewish exegesis, represented by Jerome (viri propinqut 
tui) and the Targum (]2°%p W38), guessed at the meaning 
“kindred,” simply because the abstract noun, ‘1?83, happens 
to occur elsewhere in the Bible only in the passages dealing with 
levirate marriage! The rendering “‘kindred’’ should be removed 
from our Hebrew dictionaries. 

The form m2, in the middle of the verse, marks an alterna- 
tive reading. The better Ms. tradition was id2; another gave 
i122, LXX ovrreréXeorar, understanding the sentence thus: 
“Your (true) brethren are your fellow exiles; but all the house 
of Israel is at an end.” In this way a complete sentence was 
gained. MT combines the two readings in the usual manner. 

Seow ma 55 means, as the second half of the verse explains, 
all the faithful Israelites who had refused to forsake Yahweh. 

The phrase 17” byp PM is a standing term for “‘apostatize,” 
and is never used in any other sense; see 44 10 and Jer 25. It has 
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nothing to do with geography; nor could any Israelite of the 
time of the Hebrew kingdoms have entertained the idea that 
removal from the holy land meant departure from Yahweh! 
The imperative, 1P1"l, is the only possible reading; even the 
Greek has améxere. ‘The inhabitants of Jerusalem,” including 
king, princes, priests, elders, and ‘“‘prophets,’’ were the chief 
apostates; the people of the land in some part were still faithful. 

The pronoun N87] in the last clause is inserted for emphasis; 
used exactly as ‘‘the pronoun of the fact’’ is employed in Arabic, 
and as ha is constantly used in Syriac to emphasize the word 
(any part of speech) immediately preceding. The gender here 
is determined by the following / 8; see Wright, Arabic Grammar, 
II, 299: ‘The neuter pronoun of the fact is masc. or fem. accord- 
ing to the gender of the subject in the following sentence.” This 
enclitic use for emphasis has numerous examples in OT Hebrew; 
thus Job 47, “What innocent man has perished?’’; Is 43 25, 
“It is J, no other!’’; Jer 5 12, “It is not so (N17 xd), no evil will 
come upon us!” 

The passage here discussed is important for the right under- 
standing of the whole prophecy, and much harm has been done 
by the mistaken interpretation. 





THE BABYLONIAN MATTER IN THE 
PREDEUTERONOMIC PRIMEVAL 
HISTORY (JE) IN GEN 1-11 


I 
SIGMUND MOWINCKEL 


HEN a scholar of the rank of W. F. Albright does me the 

honor of reviewing my book The Two Sources of the 
Predeuteronomic Primeval History (JBL, LVII, 230f.), I feel 
it to be a matter of politeness on my part to draw his attention 
to one point, where I have the impression that Mr. Albright 
does not quite realise what I was aiming at in writing as I did. 
I am referring to my statements as to the time, when the Israel- 
ites borrowed the Babylonian traditions in the primeval his- 
tory of JE. 

Mr. Albright in his recension says: ‘The author comes to 
grief in his efforts to use cuneiform material to date the two 
documents” (pp. 72 ff.). But I have not intended to use the 
Babylonian matter to date the two sources; on the contrary: 
having fixed the respective time of the two sources by means 
of other instances and arguments, I try to draw a conclusion 
as regards the time when Israel became acquainted with the 
Babylonian matter in the primeval history. Cf. my utterances 
on p. 49: “It can hardly be doubted then, that B [=E] is later 
than A [=J], regarded from the standpoint of the history of 
thought and religion. I do not for the moment lay any stress on 
the Babylonian maiter’’ (the italics here are mine). — My way 
of arguing concerning the Babylonian matter is this: This 
matter, with few and unimportant exceptions, is mot to be found 
in the older source J; on the other hand the younger source E 


has rather much of it. This matter is partly of such importance 
87 
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(Flood story) that the silence of J must imply that he has not 
had any knowledge of it. Hence, with great probability we may 
conclude, that Stade was right when he said that this matter 
had come to Israel in a rather late period, in the Assyrian epoch. 

In my book I have admitted that this spiritual importation 
at the Assyrian time may partly have been a reimportation of 
ideas and conceptions which had come to Canaan (Israel) once 
before (p. 74f.). For of course I know, that there was a very 
strong Babylonian influence in Canaan a long time before the 
Israelite immigration, as has again been confirmed by the Ras 
shamra excavations. 

I am thankful to Mr. Albright for his corrections of things 
about which I have had insufficient information. Of course I 
knew the Sumerian prototypes of the list of antediluvian kings 
given by Berossus; they have already been quoted by Mr. 
Meissner in his Babylonien und Assyrien, II. But I did not 
know Mr. Albright’s dealing with them in JAOS, XLIII, 323 ff., 
and I am thankful for the reference. I am glad to be informed 
that Berossus’ Amélén ‘‘does not reflect Babylonian amélu, 
“man” (=Hebr. ’en65), as supposed by Hommel . . . but Sumer- 
ian Enmenluanna.’’— So I have to drop one of my supposed 
parallels between the Babylonian antediluvian kings and the 
Sethite list of the Israelites (E): the Babylonian list has not 
“man’’ as no. 3, as the Israelite list has (’e765). 

But it seems clear to me that this new information, as well 
as the other corrections of erroneous details in my dealing with 
the subject, tends to confirm my conclusion, repeated above, 
concerning the age of the Babylonian primeval traditions in 
Israel. Mr. Albright says: ‘‘As the reviewer [i. e. Mr. Albright] 
has pointed out (loc. cit.), there is no reason to suppose that 
the ancestors of the Israelites borrowed anything but the num- 
ber of names (seven or ten) and their attribution to antedi- 
luvian times’’ (p. 231). That is very nearly the same as I have 
said about the traditions represented by J (see my book p. 84). 
It may be that Mr. Albright is right in supposing that the 
Sumerian list of the antediluvian kings has replaced an original 
list of seven names, as in the Cainite genealogy in J (JAOS, 
XLIII). Even in this case I do not think it necessary to sup- 
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pose that the Israelites have borrowed even the number of 
seven ancestors; for the number seven is so common to Israel- 
ite traditions of old days and to their religious and mythological 
conceptions, that they may very well have created the con- 
ception of seven ancestors without any knowledge of Baby- 
lonian tales about the antediluvian kings. Mr. Albright thinks 
the derivation of Nimrod from Ninurta is wrong. Well, I have 
only to take that ad notam. But the conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts, as regards my problem, is at all events the 
following: J has no other Babylonian material than the name 
and the figure of Nimrod. His opinions about creation and the 
first human things are based on genuine Israelite or Hebrew, 
at all events non-Babylonian, conceptions and traditions, only 
with a little touch of Babylonian mythology, in a rather altered 
form (the cult-god Ninmarada (?) has become a human king 
and founder of Assyrian cities). This Babylonian infiuence 
may really go back to early pre-Israelite times, but the fact 
that no other Babylonian matters are found in the oldest source 
(J) seems to prove, as Mr. Albright also seems to mean, that 
the Babylonian influence on the “origin of early (the italics 
are mine) Hebrew cosmogony and ethnogony” has been a 
rather small one. 

As regards the primeval history of E, as above mentioned, 
I have got to drop the amélai —’enos. But that does not over- 
throw my main thesis with regard to E, namely that we find 
here several Babylonian matters, which are new as compared 
with J and apparently not known by him. In the Sethite list 
of ancestors we have to admit some more Babylonian influence 
than that of the number only (ten); in the figure of Henoch 
there certainly are other features than those of an old Hebrew 
clan forefather. Mr. Albright himself intends to prove in a 
later investigation that the ’éd of Gen 26, which I ascribe to 
E, is originally the name of a Sumero-Accadian water-god (op. 
cit. 231). And above all we have the Flood story, which J 
does not know. The Babylonian origin is beyond doubt. From 
these facts I have concluded, that these Babylonian matters in 
all probability have come to the Israelites in the interval bet- 
ween J and E. Maybe I am wrong in regarding some of these 
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details as Babylonian; at all events my conclusion concerning 
the time of the migration of the Flood story to Canaan keeps 
its value. 

I have tried to strengthen this conclusion by a reference to 
the conception of the creation as a fight of Yahweh against 
Chaos, the primordial ocean or the Chaos-dragon, a conception 
which we find in Second Isaiah, Job, and in some Psalms, but 
in no other source; hence I was inclined to conclude, that the 
Israelites borrowed this tradition too in the Assyrian epoch 
(p. 74). I know, that Ras shamra and North Syria in very old 
times have had similar conceptions and traditions (Lotan, 
Yam, etc.), and some of them are certainly related to the Israel- 
ite ideas of Leviathan, the primordial ocean etc.t There cer- 
tainly seems to me to be a great difference between the Biblical 
ideas in question and the Ras-shamra tales. However, I am 
now more inclined to admit that these ideas have become known 
to the Israelites in very old times and may really have been 
influenced by the Phoenician-Canaanite myths, or, as Mr. 
Albright holds, by those of North Mesopotamia, while the 
latter may again be historically connected with and related to 
the Canaanite myths. But I had no intention of taking up the 
question, whether the idea of creation as a fight between the 
God and the ocean (dragon etc.) was of Canaanite or North- 
Mesopotamian or perhaps Babylonian origin. I only meant to 
draw a conclusion concerning the time of the Babylonian matter 
in the primeval history, especially the Flood story. And on this 
point I think my conclusion is well founded. 


t The sentence on p. 74 of my book: the idea of the creation as a fight 
against the primordial ocean “‘is absent from the Phoenician cosmogony,” may 
give the impression that I was not aware of the Ras shamra texts. This sen- 
tence is actually wrong; it is more correct to say, that the connection between 
the fight and the act of creation, as an act per se, is not expressed in the Phoeni- 
cian texts in the same clear way as in the Biblical and Babylonian ones; in 
the Ras shamr4 text, as far as I have been able to see, the mythical-mystical 
identity of the victory over the ocean (the serpent) and the creation is only 
presupposed. In other words: the act of creation is only conceived as a mythi- 
cal act and expressed in mythical-poetical terms; it has not (yet) been seen 
as a historical act and rationalized as a result of the (mythological) fight, and 
as following after this, such as in Israel. 
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The question of the origin of the Biblical idea of the creation 
as a fight against the primordial ocean or the dragon — an 
idea which is unknown to J as well as to E! — and of its rela- 
tions to similar ideas in Canaan, North-Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia, is a very difficult one. To date this idea far back is 
difficult because of the fact that neither J nor E mentions this 
idea or has any such version of a creation story. But of course 
this difficulty is not decisive. On the other hand the Phoenician 
and North-Mesopotamian ideas of the same kind are in favor 
of a high age of those ideas in Israel. The whole question must 
be examined over again. Maybe Mr. Albright is right in his 
opinion of the ‘‘North-Mesopotamian origin of early Hebrew 
cosmogony and ethnogony” (?). I am not quite convinced. 
It seems to me, that I have given good reasons for the South- 
Judaean-North-Arabian origin of the ethnogony of the Cainite 
list (and of the original matters of the Sethite list too). See my 
book pp. 79 ff. At any rate it is necessary not to neglect the 
conclusions and results of literary criticism and the arguments 
from the history of literature, as the archaeologists often do. 


II 


WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


It is an unusual pleasure to debate with so clear a thinker 
and so courteous an antagonist as Professor Mowinckel. While 
he is mistaken in supposing that I failed to understand his 
argument (which is very lucidly stated), his rejoinder gives 
both of us an opportunity to present our cases in a way which 
cannot help but clarify the situation. Since the point at issue 
is of fundamental importance for the student of Israelite reli- 
gious and literary history, such clarification should be a distinct 
contribution in itself. 

Professor Mowinckel’s argument for differentiating the two 
strands A and B, for considering B as later than A, and for 
identifying A with J and B with E, is very plausible, though 
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hard to prove in detail. I repeat my former statement: ‘This 
conclusion ... appeals strongly to the reviewer, though it can 
hardly be considered as definitive” (JBL, LVII, 230, middle 
of page). In other words, I tentatively accept the author’s 
relative chronology in the main. On the other hand, I reject 
his attempt to establish the absolute chronology of the docu- 
ments by cuneiform evidence. The author’s statement on p. 49, 
which he quotes again, ‘‘I do not for the moment lay any stress 
on the Babylonian matter,” refers only to the question of rela- 
tive, not of absolute chronology, as is clear from section 44 
(p. 84), where he writes: “The final result is that the bulk of 
the Babylonian matter in the primeval history reached Israel 
in the Assyrian period. Stade is right, and the so-called school 
of the history of religion is wrong.”’ 

Professor Mowinckel is justified in pointing out that I have 
not dealt in my review with all his material from Mesopotamian 
sources, but have only called attention to certain things in 
which he was in factual error. I welcome this opportunity to 
discuss the subject more fully than was feasible in the limited 
scope of a review. The difference between us is sharply defined. 
Mowinckel believes that the Mesopotamian matter (or matter 
of ultimate Mesopotamian origin) in the extra-Priestly portions 
of Gen 1-11 was almost entirely borrowed by the Israelites in 
the latest Assyrian period. This matter is, according to 
Mowinckel, characteristic of E, but not of J, whose work must 
be attributed to the pre-Assyrian period and must be considered 
as originating in the Negeb of Judah. “E wrote in the Baby- 
lonian period, after Israel and Judah had been subject to Assyrian 
and Babylonian rule for 150 years” (p. 78). I, on the contrary, 
hold that the cosmogonic elements and the sagas imbedded in 
the extra-Priestly parts of Gen 1-11 go back mainly to pre- 
Israelite times, perhaps even to the first half of the second 
millennium B. C., in substantially their present forms. In my 
opinion, the latest elements in Gen 10 belong to the period 
between the tenth and the seventh centuries, but even here 
include references to much older sagas. In the following pages 
I shall endeavor to establish the reasonableness, if not the 
correctness, of my point of view. 
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In the first place, we must remember that the principal ele- _ 
ments of cosmogony, mythology, and heroic saga are created 
and combined at a very early age in the history of any given 
culture. For example, we now know that almost all important 
Assyro-Babylonian myths were put into substantially the form 
which they kept until the end of Accadian civilization (in the 
Parthian period) during the second half of the third millennium 
B. C., under the dynasties of Accad, Guti, Ur III, and Isin. 
Our earliest definitive editions of such works as the Gilgamesh 
Epic belong to the First Dynasty of Babylon (cir. 1970-1670 
B. C.).? Moreover, these Accadian myths and epics are generally 
only slight modifications of much older Sumerian ones, as we 
know from recent publications of parts of the Sumerian versions 
of the Gilgamesh Epic, the epic of Lugalbanda, the Descent of 
Ishtar into Hades, etc. The discoveries at Ugarit (R4s esh- 
Shamrah), when compared with Philo Byblius and earlier data, 
prove that the essential features of Canaanite mythology were 
fixed by the fifteenth century B. C., if not much earlier. Simi- 
larly we know that Greek mythology and heroic saga were put 
into their classical form very early in the Iron Age — at so 
early a date that the Homeric epics reflect, in general, the cul- 
ture of the Late Bronze Age, not that of the Early Iron. I have 
emphasized elsewhere that the patriarchal stories of Genesis 
must be regarded as reflecting conditions and events in the 
Middle Bronze Age (during the first half of the second millen- 
nium) and cannot be treated as simple retrojections, in the 
manner of the Wellhausen school.? I have deliberately left 


t The chronology employed in this article is based on the new evidence 
from Mari, which establishes a definite synchronism between Assyrian and 
Babylonian royal lists. The Assyrian chronology seems to be fixed by the 
exact chronological data given by the Assyrians themselves. See provision- 
ally Albright, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 69, pp. 18 ff. Weidner (according 
to a recent letter) agrees with the new chronology, but Sidney Smith is in- 
clined to lower the date of the First Dynasty by about half a century (oral 
information). 

2 For the most recent statement of my views see my Recent Discoveries in 
Bible Lands (in the 20th edition of Young’s Analytical Concordance, New 
York, 1936, 21-31). For a slightly earlier statement, with full bibliographical 
references, see my Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 3rd. ed., New York, 
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Egypt out of this list, since the conservatism of Egyptian cul- 
ture was so great that there was little innovation in these matters 
during the last three millennia B. C., as we know from the 
Pyramid Texts. The discovery of the Chester Beatty Papyri 
has now proved that a mythical cycle once believed by some 
Egyptologists to be very late, was well known and had even 
been put into novelistic form in the thirteenth century B. C. 
(the Strife of Horus with Seth). 

In the light of these parallels (which could be considerably 
extended) it is unreasonable to attribute the origin of the early 
stories of Genesis to the Iron Age or to minimize the proportion 
of early elements, as is done by Mowinckel. The discoveries 
at Ugarit have demonstrated that there is no single parallel 
between Canaanite-Phoenician mythology as preserved in the 
poems of Ugarit and the Hebrew matter which we are discus- 
sing. This rules a West-Canaanite origin for any appreciable 
part of Gen 1-11 completely out of court. Since there is no 
concrete evidence for dependence upon Egypt (except perhaps 
in the story of Eden, where it is at best indirect),4 we are forced 
to assume that the non-Mesopotamian material is mainly 
Hebrew in origin. It is then only reasonable to bracket the 
Mesopotamian elements with the Hebrew, as belonging to the 
same formative period of Hebrew folklore to which the stories 
of the Patriarchal Age must be attributed, before the birth of 
the Israelite nation in the thirteenth century B. C. If the 
Mesopotamian elements in Gen 1-11 were really borrowed in 
the late-Assyrian age one may well ask why there is no trace of 
the Canaanite dragon-myth in Genesis, in spite of the fact 
that Leviathan, Tannin, Rahab, and Yam (all Canaanite names 
of mythical dragons and all but one mentioned in the poems of 
Ugarit, sometimes with the very same context as is found in 
the Bible)’ are common in Hebrew poetical literature from the 


1935, 129-169, 205-218, 239-243. Cf. also my article, ‘‘Archeology Confronts 
Biblical Criticism,” The American Scholar, VII (1938), 176-188, passim. 

3 Cf. Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 70, 23 f. 

4See Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXIX (1922), 15-31, especially 22 ff. 

5’ The name Rhb has not yet been found in Ugaritic literature, but the 
medial hk shows that the word is West-Semitic and not an Accadian loanword. 
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seventh to the fifth centuries (e. g., the exilic Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Psalms, Job, Habakkuk, Jonah).® 


There are four principal Mesopotamian elements in Gen 1-11: — 
1. the frame of the list of seven or ten antediluvian patriarchs; 
2. the story of the Flood; 3. the Tower of Babel; 4. the saga 
of Nimrod. The list of seven patriarchs is referred by Mowinckel 
to J and P’s list of ten he attributes also to E. The story of the 
Flood, Mowinckel assigns to E and P (hitherto attributed to 
J or J 2 and P). He admits that the story of the Tower of Babel 
must be attributed to J. The passage concerning Nimrod he 
also assigns to E. 

1. There is no need of repeating what I said in my review 
about the Babylonian prototypes of the lists of antediluvian 
patriarchs. However, it is a pity that Mowinckel did not reread 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II, 112 ff., since he would 
have found my information there, including the only possible 
identification of Berossus’ Amélén with Enmenluanna (p. 114 
below). Since the variant lists of eight and ten (to say nothing 
of my hypothetical seven) go back at least to cir. 2000 B. C., 
the prototypes of the two biblical lists may easily go back to 
early Hebrew times. In any event, the names are without 
analogy in the Iron Age (aside, of course, from generic names 
for “‘man,’’ like ’Adém and ’Ené§, while several of them have 
good Bronze-Age affiliations. The name Qayin is very ancient, 
appearing as that of a North-Palestinian town in the 14th and 
13th centuries (Can. Qéna)? and as that of a stream in the Plain 
of Esdraelon in the 15th (Tuthmosis III). There is no positive 


6 For the dragon Yam in Hebrew literature see now JBL, LVII, 227 (two 
passages in Job) and Cassuto, Annuario di Studi Ebraict, 1935-1937, 7-21 
(the passage Habakkuk 38 has been independently explained in the same 
way by Rev. John D. Zimmerman in his unpublished master’s essay on the 
Psalm of Habakkuk (1937). 

7 For the vocalization see Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography, New Haven, 1934, p. 59, XVI. B. 2-3. It may not be amiss to 
add that the principles of vocalization proposed in this study have been 
accepted by such Egyptologists as Kees, Sturm, Ranke (in reviews), as well 
as Steindorff, Zyhlarz, Polotsky, Stricker, Kuentz, Posener, Gunn, Gardiner, 
Blackman (to mention only the more competent scholars abroad). 
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evidence connecting Qayin-Qéndn specifically with the Biblical 
Kenites, though such a connection is possible. The Sabaean 
deity Qayndn and the early Islamic tribe Bani 'I-Qayn in the 
region between Teima and Hauran complicate the picture, but 
hardly throw light on it. Even after Mowinckel’s valiant efforts 
it is not clear to me how we can determine the original form of 
the figure which is reflected both in the farming brother of 
Hebel and in the metal-working brother® of Yabal and Yubal. 
The name Handk is very interesting, since it is hard to separate 
from Can. hanaku,® “retainer” (15th century), also appearing 
in Gen 1414 (now pointed h°nitkim) and frequently as hnk in 
the Egyptian execration texts from about 2000 B. C., always in 
the same sense. Linguistically this equation is satisfactory, 
since the Hebrew stem kk corresponds to Arabic knk, not to 
*hnk. Whatever Handk may originally have meant, I suggest 
that the phrase in Gen 5 24, wayyithallék 'et-ha’‘léhim, “and he 
associated constantly with God,” reflects an old aetiological 
explanation of the name as the “retainer (of God).” There is 
no reason to bring in Enmeduranki of Sippar (who is either 
seventh or eighth in the three known cuneiform lists), much 
less Etana. The most natural explanation of the form ‘Trad, 
variant of Yered, is that it is a pre-Septuagintal corruption of 
the latter, due simply to a vertical dittography which confused 
17 with the word vy, “city,” occurring twice in the preceding 
verse (separated by from half a line to a full line from 7ry). 
With this correction, the dubious comparison with the place- 


8] am glad to give up my former view (e. g., JBL, XLIII, 379) that the 
name Tibal-qdyin is derived from that of the Anatolian Tabal, in favor of 
Mowinckel’s explanation (p. 81). The correct vocalization of the first ele- 
ment should then probably be *tébal (cf. Bauer-Leander, Historische Gram- 
matik, p. 193, § 14 q) for original *tawbal, a taf‘al formation of a type which 
was much commoner in early Semitic than it became later. Mowinckel’s 
etymological explanation is absolutely sound; cf. the parallel development 
of Gr. réxtwy, texvirns, ‘craftsman, artisan,” from *rex-(rixrw), ‘‘to bear, 
bring forth, produce.” 

9 Cuneiform ha-na-ku-u-ka for hanakika, ‘‘thy hanaku-men"’ (Taanach 
letter No. 6, line 8); cf. Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 141. 
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name ‘Ardd drops out.» The two variant (?) names Méti- 
5a@’él and M*tié-Selah are to be compared with North-Canaanite 
formations like Mi-rp’i and Mt-Hrnmy, appellations of the 
demi-gods DAni’el and Gzr in Ugarit; Hrnm was a place-name 
in Syria in the 13th-12th centuries B. C. (Ramesside list), and 
the names may perhaps be explained as ‘‘the man of the god 
Rapa’ ”’ and “the man of the Hernemite (god).”’ Similarly it 
is tempting to connect the second element in the older Hebrew 
name with the divine element in the name Bi-¥'1 of the 15th- 
13th century, Biblical Beth-shan.*® From the 19th—16th cen- 
turies in the Middle-Euphrates region come names like Mut- 
Hubur and Muti-HurSana.™ 

2. Professor Mowinckel’s contention, following Budde (pp. 
21f.), that “the Kainite genealogy does not presuppose any 
notion of a Flood” is arbitrary. The very fact that it consists 
of seven members running parallel to the Sethite genealogy and 
the list of Babylonian antediluvian patriarchs, both of which 
culminated in a Flood, urges caution. Moreover, if Budde were 
right, it would be hard to explain why the three sons who become 
the progenitors of three classes of mankind do not appear until 
the eighth generation, just as Noah’s three sons come in the 
eleventh one. The only reasonable deduction is that Lamech 
was also a flood-hero, like Noah. In the same way, we find 
Ziusuddu appearing as flood-hero in one Sumerian list, which 
agrees with later tradition, and another king of Shuruppak, 
Ubardudu (Ubaratutu), who was later considered as his father, 
functioning in this réle in the other list. It is true that the story 
of the Flood is generally assigned to only two sources, but the 
existence of a third is suggested by various phenomena, recently 
analyzed by Dr. Paul Romanoff (JBL, L, 304 ff.). Whether a 


* It may not be accidental that yered is linguistically identical with Ac- 
cadian wardu, ‘‘slave,” and the Old-Babylonian name Wardum. 

10 Cf. Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., V1, 37, and Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., LIII, 9. 

Cf. Theo Bauer, Die Ostkanaander, 35, for other names formed with 
Mut-. For Mut-Hubur and the cult of the god Hubur at Mari see Thureau- 
Dangin, Rev. d’Assyr., XXXIII, 178 f. 
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clear-cut analysis of this kind is possible, may be doubted, but 
there are obvious traces of triplication, so it is quite possible 
that the present Flood-story represents a compilation from 
J, E, and P. 

Since the Flood-story appears in at least three different forms 
in cuneiform literature at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium, and since these forms, so far as they are preserved, exhibit 
all salient features of both the Biblical and the later Babylonian 
versions, it is hard to reach a definite conclusion as to the time 
of the borrowing. Gunkel’s insistence on the antiquity of such 
Hebrew words as mabbil and tébé is quite justified, in spite of 
Mowinckel, who follows Procksch in trying to derive mabbil 
from Babylonian ab@bu, by way of a supposed *wabébu. How- 
ever, the latter form never existed; the Code of Hammurabi, 
written at a time when initial w was still preserved throughout, 
already writes a-bu-bi-im (genitive). The supposed Accadian 
derivation of mabbél has been soundly refuted by Begrich, in 
an excellent recent paper which has escaped Mowinckel’s atten- 
tion (Zeits. f. Sem., V, 135-153). If Begrich had been aware of 
the conclusive Accadian evidence against the postulated *wabiébu, 
his demonstration would have been even more effective. Begrich 
also pointed out that mabbél probably meant “heavenly ocean” 
originally, and Littmann made the excellent observation (p. 152, 
n. 1) that its vocalism is perhaps due to the analogy of mabba‘, 
“fountain.”” The word is thus perfectly good West-Semitic, 
presumably going back to a great antiquity; its occurrence in 
Psalm 29, whose Canaanite origin has been conclusively estab- 
lished by Dr. H. L. Ginsberg, may show that it is an old Canaan- 
ite word. 

An argument for the early age of the Hebrew borrowing of 
the Flood-story may possibly be derived from the fact that the 
Assyrian version has three birds, dove, swallow, and raven, 
whereas the Hebrew story, after sending the raven out to fly 
hither and thither over the ocean until the waters subside 
(possibly an aetiological touch of Hebrew origin), has the dove 
released three times. This variation certainly suggests that 
the Hebrew story goes back to an earlier form of the Assyrian 
one, in which there were only two birds. An indication of the 
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northern habitat of the people who borrowed the Accadian 
story is given by the shift of the mountain from Nizir, north of 
Babylonia and east of Assyria, to Ararat (Armenia), which 
was north of Upper Mesopotamia but too far from Babylonia 
to figure in a local recension. 


3. The story of the Tower of Babel presupposes a period when 
Babylon was either at the height of its power or had been a 
great city in the comparatively recent,.past. Since no one refers 
this story to the sixth century or later, we must turn back to 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (cir. 1970-1670), when the city 
was the political center of the Semitic world for nearly two 
centuries (cir. 1840-1670), following Hammurabi’s conquest of 
Mari and of northern Syria and Mesopotamia. In other words, 
the story of the Tower of Babel must have arisen in a region 
contiguous to Babylonia between the eighteenth and — say 
— the fifteenth century B. C. Curiously enough, this is just 
the time to which we must attribute the epic of Keret, in which 
“King Pabel’’(=Babel)* plays an important réle. As is well- 
known, the prototype of the Tower of Babel was the temple- 
tower of Marduk, Etemenanki. 


4. The date of the Nimrod saga is quite impossible to deter- 
mine with our present means. That Nimrod cannot be identified 
linguistically with Ninurfa (as I pointed out in my review, 
Ungnad’s *Nimurta is wrong), pronounced later Inui, is 
certain, unless we are to assume drastic corruption of the Hebrew 
form of the name. His four cities, Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh [possibly a corruption of the name of the great temple 
of Kish, (Hursag-)kalamma, which tended to replace that of 
Kish itself], which include the most important centers of power 
in early Babylonia, probably belong to an heroic cycle like that 
of the King of Battle (Sarri tamhari), which enjoyed an exceed- 
ingly wide circulation in Western Asia during the second millen- 


1 Cf. Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 63, 30, n. 55. 

13 The best linguistic explanation of this late form of the name remains 
that given Jour. Am. Or. Soc., XXXVIII, 197 (to the parallels add Innana 
and Ininni, etc., from Nin-eanna [so!— not, as usually supposed, from 
Nin-anna)). 


66063R 
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nium. Since there is nothing to suggest Hurrian origin, I 
suspect that the saga of Nimrod is Amorite (East-Canaanite); 
the figure of Nimrod is presumably composite, like those of the 
Greek Ninus and Semiramis. That heroic saga played a great 
réle among the Hurrians of northern Mesopotamia during the 
late third and the early second millennia is known from the 
discoveries at Bogazkéy,"s and it is a priori unlikely that their 
Amorite (East-Canaanite) neighbors were without such sagas. 
Just as the exploits of the Babylonian kings of the Dynasty of 
Accad were among the most popular themes of Hurrian rhap- 
sodists, so we may suppose that the achievements of Hammurabi 
and other great Babylonian kings were sung by their Amorite 
kindred. 

We have already exceeded our allotment of space, so we shall 
conclude with some observations on the historical and cultural 
background for the formation of the early Hebrew tradition. 
The brilliant epigraphic discoveries made by Professor André 
Parrot at Mari on the Middle Euphrates, which have already 
yielded more than 20,000 cuneiform tablets, now being pub- 
lished by MM. Dossin, Jean, and others, have revolutionized 
our understanding of the situation in Western Asia between 
2000 and 1700 B. C."* Supplemented by the discoveries of Sir 
Leonard Woolley at Alalha, modern ‘Atshanah in the plain of 
Antioch (to be published by Sidney Smith)*? and by the new 
execration texts from Egypt (to be published by M. Posener),"® 


4 See Jour. Soc. Or. Res., VII, 1-20, and Giiterbock's new discussion of 
the text and its interpretation in Zeits. f. Assyr., VIII(N.F.). 

ts Cf. my remarks in From the Pyramids to Paul (G. L. Robinson Volume), 
New York, 1935, 9 ff. 

%6 See Dossin, Comptes Rendus, 1937, 12-20; Syria, XIX, 105-126; Albright, 
Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 67, 26 ff. 

17 See provisionally Sidney Smith's letter to the London Times, June 16, 
1938, confirmed by subsequent oral communications, as well as by partial 
autopsy. 

18 Reported on briefly by M. Posener at the Brussels Congress, in Septem- 
ber, 1938. I wish to thank MM. Capart and Posener for showing me the 
originals and tentative transcriptions of the texts which they contain. These 
new documents are far more important historically than were the original 
‘‘Aechtungstexte.”” 
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they make it possible for us to draw a vivid picture of life in 
Western Asia during this age. Between 2100 and 1900 B. C. we 
see the Amorite nomads taking possession of all Mesopotamia 
south of Mons Masius, as well as of Syria and Palestine. In 
the nineteenth century B. C. we find part of Palestine, Syria 
(including the Phoenician coast and the extreme north), and 
Mesopotamia almost entirely ruled by men bearing East- 
Canaanite (Amorite) names. The Mari documents show that 
the population of the Middle Euphrates region, which was still 
Accadian in the 22nd century, had become almost solidly East- 
Canaanite in the 19th century. Among the most important 
East-Canaanite centers are the cities of Harran and Nabur 
(Nahor) which figure so prominently in the Patriarchal tradi- 
tions. This culture was, moreover, a mixture of Accadian, 
Hurrian, and East-Canaanite elements. The fact that Hurrian 
influence was already strong is proved by the discovery at 
Mari of many fragmentary Hurrian tablets containing texts 
of religious nature, as well as by the presence of Hurrian names 
all over northern Mesopotamia and by the domination of Hurrian 
princes in the region north of the East-Canaanite centers of 
influence. The names, words, and native grammatical con- 
structions’? in the Mari tablets are much closer to Biblical 
Hebrew than are corresponding ones in the considerably later 
Ugaritic texts. In other words, Mari brings us so close to the 
picture reflected in the Book of Genesis that one can no longer 
doubt the substantial correctness of the Hebrew tradition which 
brought the family of Abraham from the land of Harran, Serug, 
Nahor, and Terah, between the Euphrates and the Khabfir.”° 
To the material already collected by Speiser, Gordon, Lewy, 


19 See Jean, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques, 1937, 97-112, and Dossin, op. cit., 
passim. The texts already published by these scholars and by Thureau- 
Dangin show that the East-Canaanite substratum is even more evident than 
at first allowed by Jean. The most interesting new Old Hebrew expressions 
are dawidum, “‘emir, head of a grou. of tribes”; ‘ayaram qatélum, “‘to slay an 
ass” (customary in making treaties); ‘amqum, “valley”; haserum, “‘sheep- 
* fold”; saba’um, “army.” 
2° See JBL XLIII, 385 ff.; Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 67, 27. 
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and the writer," must now be added a steadily increasing body 
of data from Mari. The Hebrew tribal name Benyamin already 
appears at Mari as TUR-MES-ya-mi-na,” i. e., probably *Bina- 
yamina, parallel to *Bint-si-im-a-al,* ‘‘sons of the left” (i.e., 
north, as the right was south). Of course, there is no need 
whatever to suppose that we are dealing with the same tribe! 
It is most remarkable that the name of the chief god of the 
Middle Euphrates region, next to Dagan, should be the river- 
god Id, perhaps also pronounced Edda by the Semites,** who 
appears repeatedly in Mari names and documents, along with 
his doublet, the god Hubur. The new discoveries make it 
practically certain, in my judgment, that the identification of 
Heb. ’ed with Id, the subterranean fresh-water stream, is cor- 
rect.75 


at See especially Speiser, Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., XIII, 33-45; Gordon, 
Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 66, 25-27 (cf. Burrows, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., LVII, 
259-276); Revue Biblique, XLIV, 35 ff.; Lewy, Revue de l’Histoire des Reli- 
gions, CX, 29-65; Albright, JBL, LIV, 173-204 (note that the Mari texts 
now prove that the gentilic in Saddé@y@ was characteristic of East Canaanite 
in the Middle Euphrates country in the 19th century B. C., though it was 
still unused in the Assyrian dialect of the 20th century and was never at 
home in Babylonian. This eliminates the only linguistic difficulty in deriving 
the name Sadday from North-Accadian Saddéyf, ‘‘the one of the mountain[s]’’). 

22 Dossin, Syria, XIX, 116. 

23 The form sim’al of the word for “‘left’’ is identical with the later Aramaic 
form and suggests that these tribesmen may have been Proto-Aramaeans. 
The form of the sibilant is, at all events, identical with that in Hebrew and 
Aramaic and different from that in North Canaanite and East Canaanite; 
cf. my most recent treatment of the sibilants in the transactions of the XIX 
Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti, Rome, 1938, 448 f. 

24 In the name Zimri-edda, etc.; contrast Lewy, Zeits. f. Assyr., XX XVIII, 
253 f. 

2s This identification was first made independently by Dhorme (Revue 
Biblique, 1907, 274) and by Sachsse (ZA W, 1921, 281 f.), but without detailed 
discussion. The material has increased greatly since these scholars wrote. 
I hope to present a full treatment of the problem elsewhere in the not too 
distant future (cf. already Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, 1936, 22a). It 
is certain that the name of the river-deity was Id [cf. CT, XII, 26, 38128, 
col. IV-VI, 16; CT, XXIV, 16, 23; CT, XXIX, 46, 23; Assyrian Law-code, 
col. III, 93, etc., 4(A-ENGUR) I-id]. It is probable that the name was also 
read as Néru in Accadian (cf. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, s. v.4Néru), 
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To recapitulate, it is in the region between the Euphrates and 
the Khabfr that we should look for the direct antecedents of 
the Hebrew people and of most of the early stories of Genesis. 
Babylonia had, indeed, contributed greatly, but this contri- 
bution reached Israel through the Amorites and Proto-Ara- 
maeans of the Upper Euphrates region. There is nothing in 
the data now available to forbid my view that most of the matter 
in the stories of creation, of paradise, of the antediluvian patri- 
archs, of the Flood, and of the Tower of Babel reached Palestine 
with the Hebrews before the middle of the second millennium 
B. C. 


but there is no clear evidence pointing to this alternative. The Nar-ru of 
the Babylonian Theodicy, the Na-ri of the Creation Epic, and the Na-ra of 
the Hittite treaties, all of which have been identified with the river-god, are 
probably all quite distinct. E. g., Nar-ru, the primeval king (Sar qudmi [so!]), 
is mentioned with Zulummar, a form of Ea, and thus should be combined 
with the god of music, Dumga (written 4NAR), who was identified with Ea. 
Nari bears a Sumerian name, as shown by the Sumerian appellation, ‘“‘king 
of the gods of heaven and earth.”” With him the Hurrian (Forrer) deity 
Nara, consort of Namiara, is perhaps identical; it must be remembered that 
the Hurrian pantheon was full of Sumero-Accadian gods. The deity Id 
appears both as masculine and as feminine (like the parallel figures of Nammu 
and Hubur); it represents the fresh-water river in the underworld, whence 
all terrestrial rivers flow and whence the fertility of the Mesopotamian plain 
is derived. The most interesting passage is found in King, Seven Tablets of 
Creation, I, 128 f., 200, a hymn to the river of creation, the source of fertility, 
the home of Ea, mistress of the devastating flood, and judge of mankind. 
The last idea is connected with the ordeal by plunging the accused person 
into the river (cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XVI, 19 f:). The cult of the masculine 
Id was well established in Mari on the Middle Euphrates, as we know from 
Parrot’s recent discoveries. In the first half of the third millennium we find 
the name I-d?-dJd (read Idi- Nérum by Thureau-Dangin, Rev. d’Assyr., XXXI, 
142), to be pronounced perhaps Jdfd (cf. the name I-d?-d? in Old Accadian). 
Dossin has just published the text of a very interesting letter of king Zimri- 
Lim of Mari (19th century B. C.) to the god Id, whom he addresses as his 
lord and as his special protector and friend (Syria, XIX, 126). The cult of 
the river survived in the Middle and Upper Euphrates region to the Roman 
period, as is known from a bilingual mosaic inscription dedicated to ‘“‘king 
Euphrates,” in Greek and in Aramaic (cf. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 247 ff.; 
Albright, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXVI, 292 f.). It is to the Id, the sub- 
terranean source of fresh water, that the 'ed of Gen 2 6 must be traced. 
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ECENT study of the New Testament church illustrates 
the variety of available approaches to the subject. (1) One 
may ask what the intention of Jesus was. R. Newton Flew in 
Jesus and His Church (1938) has pointed out the phases of Jesus’ 
message which led logically to a distinct Christian community. 
(2) The use of the gospel tradition by the first generations of 
Christians may be studied. Martin Dibelius, whose volume 
From Tradition to Gospel (1935) emphasizes the use of the tradi- 
tion in preaching, may be taken as representative of those who 
have thus thrown light upon the early church. (3) The psycho- 
logical approach may be chosen. P. G. S. Hopwood has followed 
this path in The Religious Experience of the Primitive Church 
(1936). (4) The terminology and its theological content may 
be investigated. We are indebted to K. L. Schmidt for his inten- 
sive study of the word éxxAnolta in the third volume (1938) of 
Kittel’s monumental Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. (5) The problem of church organization may be examined. 
One of the later books of Canon Streeter was The Primitive 
Church (1929), in which such a study proved fruitful. (6) Still 
another center of interest is the worship life of the first Christians. 
A recent example of this approach is A. B. Macdonald’s Christian 
Worship in the Primitive Church (1934). 
All of these studies are useful and necessary. However, all 
of them would be still more fruitful, and the New Testament 
church would be better understood, if more attention were paid 


to the actual physical conditions under which the first Christians 
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met and lived. In particular, the importance and function of 
the house church should be carefully considered. 

The assembly of Christians in hospitable homes goes back to 
the very first days of the church. References in Acts (1 13, 2 46, 
5 42, etc.) to such gatherings are only what would be expected. 
The specific mention of a prayer meeting in the house of Mary 
the mother of John Mark (12 12) reminds us that, when the 
Christians wanted to meet as Christians, no place suited their 
need except the homes of their members. Moreover, the sug- 
gestion of Acts 12 17 that this was not a meeting of the whole 
Jerusalem church, but only of one group, indicates that as the 
group grew in size it became increasingly difficult for all the 
believers in the city to meet in one house. For all ordinary occa- 
sions, at least, the total body would split into smaller groups 
which could be housed in private homes. 

As the Christian movement spread, the same development 
occurred in other cities. Outside of Jerusalem, no temple served 
as a partial center of attention for the Christians. Whenever 
the synagogue was closed to Christian propaganda — and this 
seems to have occurred early in the development of Paul’s work 
in the cities he visited — the house church dominated the situa- 
tion. Only rarely could a public assembly hall be obtained 
(Acts 19 9). With the exception of such limited use as could be 
made of the market place and other public areas of the city, the 
regular setting for both Christian meetings and evangelistic 
preaching was found in the homes of believers. 

Paul gives examples. Prisca and Aquila made their home a 
center of Christian fellowship and teaching (1 Cor 1619, Rom 
16 5). Romans 16 mentions Christians by groups, with the clear 
implication that each group had its own meeting place. At 
Laodicea, Nympha (or was it Nymphas?) was hostess to a group 
of believers (Col 4 15). In Colossae Philemon made available a 
home center for a band of disciples." 

It is a reasonable conjecture that the epistle to the Hebrews 
(cf. 10 25, 13 24) was addressed to a house church. 


t John Knox has argued that Philemon was a Laodicean. See Philemon 
Among the Letters of Paul, Chicago, 1935, 34. 
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The literary attestation of such a practice is not confined to 
the New Testament. Two later examples may be mentioned. 
In the Martyrdom of Justin, chapter 2, Justin tells the prefect - 
that the Christians do not “all meet in the very same place,” 
and later says, “I live above one Martinus, at the Timiotinian 
Bath; and during the whole time (and I am now living in Rome 
for the second time) I am unaware of any other meeting than 
his.”” In the Clementine Recognitions (10 71) reference is made 
to the generosity of Theophilus of Antioch, who “with all eager- 
ness of desire consecrated the great palace of his house under 
the name of a church.”” Whatever the historical worth of the 
narratives from which these examples are taken, it is clear that 
the writers knew of the use of homes for worship and teaching. 

Archaeology can throw no direct light upon the practices of 
the apostolic age. Some of its discoveries, however, are sug- 
gestive. The present church of Saint Clement in Rome is built 
upon the remains of an earlier church which may be dated in the 
fourth century. On a still lower level, at one side, are the ruins 
of a Mithraeum. But more important for our purpose are the 
remains of a house underneath the church. This house was no 
doubt standing in the first century. A large number of Prot- 
estant scholars share the traditional view of Roman Catholics? 
that this is the first century house of Clement of Rome. Assum- 
ing the correctness of the conclusion, we see how a home which 
was the center of Christian interest and the place of frequent 
assembly would grow in esteem and might come finally to be 
regarded as a sacred site. 

Another highly instructive archaeological discovery has been 
made at Dura-Europos.’ Excavation disclosed the remains of 
a private house, in which a small Christian chapel seems to have 
been an original part of the structure. This provision for Chris- 


2 See the popular presentation by Louis Nolan, The Basilica of S. Clemente 
tn Rome, 3rd ed., Rome, 1925. 

3 Christian Church at Dura-Europos. 1. “The Christian Church,” by C. 
Hopkins. 2. “The Paintings in the Christian Chapel,” by P. V. C. Baur. 
Reprinted from Preliminary Report of Fifth Season of Work October 1931- 
March 1932 of the Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted by Yale University 
and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters, New Haven, 1934. 
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tian worship, however, proved inadequate, and eventually two 
rooms in another part of the house were thrown together by the 
removal of the partition between them, in order to form one 
room five meters wide and fifteen meters long, large enough to 
accommodate the Christians who assembled in the home. The 
size, construction, and plan of the house convinced the excavators 
that the house “belonged certainly to a citizen of some wealth 
and distinction,” who was a Christian and offered his home as 
“the meeting place of all the Christians of Dura,’’ or “at least 
for those dwelling in this quarter of the city.’ This most inter- 
esting Christian home was built not later than the first part of 
the third century, and quite possibly in the second century. The 
rearrangement of the house, however, to afford room for a con- 
siderable assembly of Christians, must be dated about the fourth 
decade of the third century. At that time came ‘‘the change 
from a residence with a private and concealed chapel to a house 
dedicated almost entirely to sacred purposes... With this 
larger group it became necessary to assist the discourse of the 
speaker by elevating his rostrum above the level of the congrega- 
tion... At this time then the house was openly and entirely 
used as a church.”5 We see how a growing house church might 
act the part of the camel which was allowed to get its head into 
the tent. In time the entire structure might be given up to the 
use of the group. 

A form of house church marking the transition from the private 
residence to the independent church structure was found a little 
over forty years ago at Priene in Asia Minor. There excavations 
under the leadership of Theodor Wiegand and Hans Schrader 
uncovered a house which had been so reconstructed and enlarged 
as to include a definite structure for the use of the church.* The 
original side entrance had been closed by the alteration, and the 
front part of the house was thereafter reached by a new door 
opening directly on the street. If the conclusion of the excava- 


4 Ibid., 9. 

8 Ibid., 11, 

6 Priene, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in den Jahren 
1895-1898 von Theodor Wiegand und Hans Schrader unter Mitwirkung von 
G. Kummer, W. Wilberg, H. Winnefeld, R. Zahn, Berlin, 1904, 480 f. 
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tors, that the reconstruction made of the sanctuary a basilica 
with nave and two side aisles, is correct, we have a somewhat 
advanced and transitional type of structure, only one step re- 
moved from the independent church edifice. 


Thus archaeology suggests the process by which the small 
group meeting in a private house developed into a larger body 
requiring more space than a private residence could offer. Such 
discoveries, however, do not exhaust the interest which the 
house churches have for the student of the New Testament. 
It is the main purpose of this article to point out five ways in 
which a study of the house churches furthers understanding of 
the apostolic church. 


1. The house church enabled the followers of Jesus to have 
a distinctively Christian. worship and fellowship from the very 
first days of the apostolic age. Attention has often been called 
to the fact that the first believers continued to worship with their 
fellow-Jews in temple and synagogue. The conclusion has some- 
times been drawn that the first Christians were simply one 


branch of Judaism, with little to distinguish them from their 
fellow-countrymen. It is true that the Christians wanted to 
continue in Judaism, and their aim was to win the rest of the 
Jews to their message of the fulfilment of Judaism. But the 
creative and controlling aspects of their faith and life were 
precisely those which other Jews did not share. These aspects 
found unhindered expression not in temple or synagogue wor- 
ship but in the house gatherings. It was the hospitality of these 
homes which made possible the Christian worship, common 
meals, and courage-sustaining fellowship of the group. The 
Christian movement really rooted in these homes. 


2. The large part played by the house churches affords a 
partial explanation of the great attention paid to family life in 
the letters of Paul and in other Christian writings. It must not 
be forgotten that both in Jewish and Gentile life religious observ- 
ance had been largely centered in the home. Moreover, on many 
occasions entire households, including, no doubt, slaves in some 
instances, came into the church as a unit (cf. Acts 16 33). The 
natural result was special attention to proper family relation- 
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ships among Christians. However, the need for making the 
faith work in daily home life must have been greatly intensified 
by the almost complete concentration of Christian life, fellow- 
ship, and worship in the home. In particular, the hospitable 
larger homes were as much under the keen eye of the Christians 
as is the minister’s home in a small town today, and it was as 
essential then as it is now that the faith professed vindicate itself 
in the test of daily strain. We must not regard it as a mere 
formality, therefore, when Paul speaks pointedly to husbands, 
wives, fathers, children, masters, and slaves concerning their 
duty. He knew that the Christian tree would be known by its 
fruits in home life, and particularly in the life of the home which 
housed the church. 


3. The existence of several house churches in one city goes 
far to explain the tendency to party strife in the apostolic age. 
Much has been written to show the deep doctrinal differences 
which divided one group from another in Corinth and other 
centers. We need not deny the importance of such factors. 
Nevertheless, the proneness to division which we mark in the 


apostolic churches was not unconnected with the division of the 
Christians of a city into house churches. ‘Birds of a feather 
flock together.’’ Christians of a certain tendency grouped to- 
gether and thereby were confirmed in that tendency. Separation 
from Christians of somewhat different background, views, and 
interests must have operated to prevent the growth of mutual 
understanding. Each group had its feelings of pride and prestige. 
Such a physically divided church tended almost inevitably to 
become a mentally divided church. We have thought of each 
city as a unit. The basic unit, however, was the house church. 
Hence Paul has to charge the Thessalonians that his letter be 
read to all the brothers (1 Thess 5 27); one group must not 
monopolize it. Another situation which probably roots in the 
house church situation is the four-sided party strife at Corinth. 
The only reasonable supposition is that the Apollos partisans, 
for example, found each other’s company and ideas congenial, 
and therefore met together, and that the other groups likewise 
had not only their own party slogan but also their separate place 
of assembly. 
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4. A study of the house church situation also throws light 
upon the social status of the early Christians. Many students 
have been led by 1 Corinthians 1 to the conviction that the early 
church was simply a poor man’s organization. It is apparent, 
however, that homes large enough to house a considerable num- 
ber of Christians in one assembly must have been owned by 
persons of some means. They need not have been rich. They 
may have been traders or even workers. But they certainly were 
not of the dispossessed proletariat. They were established and 
successful. Once we recall that Gaius (Rom 16 23; 1 Cor 1 14?), 
Erastus (Rom 16 23), Crispus (1 Cor 1 14; Acts 18 s), and Steph- 
anas (1 Cor 1 16, 16 15) all lived at Corinth, we realize that the 
words “not many mighty” in 1 Corinthians 1 2 must not be 
taken to mean “‘none.” The apostolic church was more nearly 
a cross section of society than we have sometimes thought. The 
fact that the poor predominated must not obscure this truth; 
the poor always have outnumbered the wealthy. 

In this connection an extremely likely conjecture may be put 
forward. It is only reasonable to assume that when Paul began 
missionary work in a city, one of his first objectives was the 
winning of a household which could serve as the nucleus and 
center of his further work. He knew that his connection with 
the synagogue was always fragile. Surely it is not pure accident 
that the house of Stephanas, who obviously was a man of some 
means, was ‘“‘the first fruits of Achaia” and that this household 
then ‘“‘set themselves to minister unto the saints” (1 Cor 16 15). 
Paul was no absent-minded theologian who never came down 
to earth. He was a missionary. One thing he had to have was 
a meeting place. The practical way to obtain one was to win a 
household with a home large enough to serve as a center of 
Christian activity. This was Paul’s concern when he entered 
upon a new work, and the corollary is that although he himself 
worked with his hands and felt comradeship with common folk, 
he was fully conscious that his mission was not merely to the 
dispossessed. He had a place and a function for the man of 
means. 


5. The development of church polity can never be understood 
without reference to the house churches. The host of such a 
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group was almost inevitably a man of some education, with a 
fairly broad background and at least some administrative ability. 
Moreover, many of these hosts in the earliest years of the Gentile 
church came from the ‘‘God-fearers,” who had shown independ- 
ence enough to leave their ancestral or native faith and establish 
contact with the synagogues. They had thus shown themselves 
to be men of initiative and decision. In a mission movement 
which required resourcefulness and courage, they were likely 
candidates for leadership.’ It was not merely an inherited theory 
of polity but in part at least the actual leadership provided by 
the hosts of the house churches which determined the form of 
church life (cf. 1 Cor 16 16). The house church was the training 
ground for the Christian leaders who were to build the church 
after the loss of ‘apostolic’ guidance, and everything in such 
a situation favored the emergence of the host as the most prom- 
inent and influential member of the group. The strong leader 
of one such group might assume leadership throughout a city 
or section, although, as 3 John may suggest, such a development 
would not as a rule be free from friction. 

It thus appears that the house church was a vital factor in 
the church’s development during the first century, and even in 
later generations. It provided the setting in which the primitive 
Christians achieved a mental separation from Judaism before 
the actual open break occurred. It gave added importance to 
the effort to Christianize family relationships. It explains in 
part the proneness of the apostolic church to divide. It helps 
us gain a true understanding of the influental place of families 
of means in what has sometimes been regarded as a church of 
the dispossessed. It points us to the situation in which were 
developed leaders to succeed apostolic workers. Obviously the 
apostolic church can never be properly understood without con- 
stantly bearing in mind the contribution of the house churches. 


7 I am indebted for this point to my colleague, Professor A. A. Hays. 





ZADOK AND NEHUSHTAN 
H. H. ROWLEY 
I 


HE figure of Zadok has always commanded the interest of 

Old Testament students, and the problem of his anteced- 
ents has found no certain solution. He appears suddenly beside 
Abiathar in the Jerusalem priesthood in the time of David, but 
the Old Testament gives us no reliable information as to whence 
he came. 

He is provided, indeed, with two different genealogies, but of 
these one is almost certainly due to textual corruption, and the 
other to the pious fabrication of a later age. For whereas 2 Sam 
8 17 declares him to be the son of Ahitub, and so apparently of 


the family of Eli,t 1 Chron 243 represents him as belonging to 
the house of Eleazar, which is contrasted with the house of 
Ithamar, to which Eli belonged, while 1 Chron 5 30-2, 6 35-38 
(E. V. 64-8, 50-83) provides him with a full genealogy back to 
Aaron. 

That he was not the son of Ahitub, Eli’s grandson (1 Sam 14 3) 
is certain,? for 1 Sam 2 27-36 was clearly written to explain the 


t Kennett (Old Testament Essays, 1928, 77) thinks the text of 1 Sam 143 
unreliable, and doubts the soundness of the connexion of Ahitub with the house 
of Eli. 

2 Graf, indeed, held that Zadok’s father was the same person as Ahimelech’s 
father, and hence that Zadok belonged to the house of Eli. Cf. De templo 
Silonensi commentatio ad illustrandum locum Iud. xviit. 30 sq. scripta (Mem- 
oriam anniversariam dedicatae ante hos CCCXII annos Scholae Regiae 
Afranae d. v. Iul. MDCCCLV indicit Fridericus Franke) p. 13: ‘Omnes qui 
in Sauli et Davidis historia nominantur sacerdotes ex una eademque sacer- 
dotum gente fuisse videntur ex Ahitubi filiis, qui Nobae sedem et sacrarium 
habuerunt et Davidis partes secuti Sauli iussu plerique occisi sunt.’ In making 
Zadok the uncle of Abiathar, this view renders 1 Sam 2 27-36 unintelligible. 
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supersession of Eli’s house by that of Zadok in the time of 
Solomon (1 Kings 2 26¢.). But neither was Ahimelech the son 
of Abiathar, and the text of 2 Sam 8 17 is manifestly out of order.’ 
The restoration of ‘Abiathar the son of Ahimelech’ was long 
since proposed,‘ and is found, indeed, in the Syriac version, but 
the corruption would seem to be deeper than that, and by the 
comparison with 1 Sam 2220 it becomes almost certain that 
instead of ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech the son of 
Abiathar,’ we should read ‘Zadok, and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech the son of Ahitub.’s It thus appears that the Ahitub 
of this verse, accidentally transferred to Zadok, is indeed Eli’s 
grandson, but that in the original text Zadok was entirely with- 
out genealogy. He is therefore not seldom referred to as a 
parvenu.® 

That he should be given a full genealogy by the Chronicler is 
not surprising. For owing to the respective parts played by 
Abiathar and Zadok in the intrigue that preceded the accession 
of Solomon, the one was dismissed from Jerusalem, and the 
other left without rival in the Jerusalem priesthood (1 Kings 


2 26 £.), with the result that his successors continued to monop- 
olize the priestly offices of Jerusalem down to the Exile, and 


3 It is to be observed that whereas 2 Sam 8 17 says that Zadok and Ahimelech 
were the priests, 20 25 gives the names of Zadok and Abiathar, and we know 
that Abiathar, who was David's priest during his outlawry, was still priest 
at the beginning of Solomon's reign. 

4So Tirinus: ‘Videtur potius dicendum Abiathar filius Achimelech’ (Biblia 
maxima versi , cum tationibus, IV, 1660, 460). 

5’ This reading is commonly attributed to Wellhausen, who proposed 
‘Abiathar the son of Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, and Zadok’ (Der Text der 
Biicher Samuelis, 1871, 177). But in the order given above the proposal is 
older than Wellhausen, being found in Maurer (Commentarius grammaticus 
criticus in Vetus Testamentum, 1, 1835, 184) and Hitzig (apud Thenius, Die 
Biicher Samuels, 1842, 166). In one or other of these forms it is followed by 
most modern writers, though H. P. Smith (Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Books of Samuel, 1899, 309), Driver (Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel, 2nd ed., 1913, 283) and Rehm (Textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu den Parallelstellen der Samuel-Kénigsbticher und der Chronik, 1937, 126) 
content themselves with the change to ‘Abiathar the son of Ahimelech,’ and 
retain ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub.’ 

6 Cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, E. T. by Black and 
Menzies, 1885, 143, and Kennett, Old Testament Essays, 1928, 78. 
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even the reform of Josiah failed to interfere with their privileges 
(2 Kings 23 9), despite the provisions of Deuteronomy (18 6-8). 
Ezekiel rationalized this position of privilege, and laid it down 
that in the future community priestly functions should be re- 
served for the family of Zadok (Ezk 4415), while the country 
priests who had failed to secure what the Deuteronomic reform- 
ers had proposed for them should be reduced to a sub-priestly 
status (Ezk 4410.).7. But by the time of the Chronicler the 
Priestly Code was already established, and while it accepted 
Ezekiel’s principle of two grades of Temple attendants, it adopted 
a wider basis than Ezekiel’s for the limits of the priesthood, which 
it assigned to the descendants of Aaron.* It was therefore neces- 
sary to legitimate the family of Zadok within the family of 
Aaron, and the creation of the genealogy set out in Chronicles 
is the natural result. It would seem that the corruption of 2 Sam 
817 had already taken place,’® so that Ahitub had to figure as 


7 As Gray observes: ‘Ezekiel . . . leaves us . . . in no doubt that the distinc- 
tion between the sons of Zadok and other priests which he would introduce 
in the future had not been a feature of life before the fall of Jerusalem’ (Sacri- 
fice in the Old Testament, 1925, 64). 

® Kennett accounted for this by the theory that after the Jerusalem priest- 
hood (Zadokite) had been carried into exile, the Bethel priesthood, which 
traced its descent from Aaron (cf. Aaron’s Golden Calf, and the Calf-worship 
of Bethel), migrated to Jerusalem, and became so strongly entrenched during 
the Exile that when the Zadokites returned, the most they could do was to 
secure a place beside them. Cf. ‘The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,’ JTS, 
VI (1904-5), 161-86. 

9 The Priestly Code not merely carried back the post-Deuteronomic distinc- 
tion between Aaronites and ordinary Levites to the Mosaic age; it assigned 
a third reason for the predominance of the Zadokites. For whereas 1 Sam 
2 27-36 ascribed it to the misconduct of the family of Eli, and Ezk 44 10 ff. to 
the misdeeds of the country priests, Num 25 10 ff. ascribed it to the virtue of 
Phinehas, Aaron’s grandson. It is of interest to note, too, that whereas 
1 Sam 2 27-36 states that Yahweh repented of His promise to confer an ever- 
lasting priesthood on the family of Eli’s father (i. e. on the house of Ithamar), 
and would raise up a faithful priest (i.e. Zadok), Num 25 12 f. declares that 
already in the Mosaic age Yahweh had promised the abiding priesthood, not 
to the family of Ithamar, but to the family of Eleazar. 

% Cf. 1 Chron 246, where the other corruption of this verse, ‘Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar’ is also reproduced. In 1 Chron 18 16 by a further cor- 
ruption we have ‘Abimelech the son of Abiathar.’ In both of these passages 
the Syriac has ‘Ahimelech the son of Abiathar’; ct. 2 Sam 8 17, supra. 
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the father of Zadok, but was now converted into a descendant 
of Eleazar. 

Kittel accepts the view that Zadok was a Levite,™ and thinks 
it probable that he was a descendant of Aaron, but though he 
promises proof of this, all he is able to offer is the consideration 
that he can hardly have been a non-Levite, for Solomon would 
have avoided appointing in Abiathar’s place one who had no 
claim whatever to priestly descent.* The argument is a non- 
sequitur, for it tacitly assumes that the only title to the priest- 
hood in the age of David was Levitical descent.*® Hélscher 
rejects the view that Zadok was a Levite, and believes that the 
Zadokites were first recognized as Levites by Deut 18 7.4 I am 
not persuaded of this, however. When the tribe of Levi lost its 
secular status,’ many of its wandering members appear to have 


History of the Hebrews, E.T. by Taylor, I, 1908, 124. So, too, von Baud- 
issin, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums, 1889, 198 f. 

12 Ob. cit., II, 1909, 182 f. Cf. Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11 7th ed., 1925, 
196. 

3 In Theologische Studien aus Wiirttemberg, III (1882), 299 ff., Kittel had 
earlier argued for the view that Zadok was a Levite, and on p. 302 advanced 
the consideration that were he not a Levite, David and Solomon would have 
been guilty of the sin which 1 Kings 12 31 regards as one of the worst of Jero- 
boam’s sins — viz. that he made non-Levites priests. But this begs several 
questions. For the probable fluidity of the meaning of ‘Levites’ cannot be 
ignored, and 1 Kings 12 31 may simply mean that Jeroboam appointed men 
of non-priestly family to be priests. Moreover, as we are expressly told that 
David appointed his own sons to be priests, we have specific testimony that 
he went not merely outside the descendants of Levi, but outside all recognized 
priestly families (2 Sam 818). The Chronicler found the simplest way of 
dealing with this difficulty to lie in the alteration of the record (1 Chron 18 17). 
Clearly, in the time of David physical descent from Levi was not regarded 
as the indispensable mark of the legitimate priest, and descent from the king 
was accepted as an equally good title. Nor is there reason to doubt that 
membership of an established priestly family was equally acceptable. But 
Jeroboam, we are told, recruited his priesthood from all and sundry, recog- 
nizing no family qualifications whatever. 

™ Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, XII, 1925, cols. 2169, 2173. 

18 It is sometimes denied that the Levites ever formed a secular tribe. On 
this view the term was from the beginning functional, and by a later fiction 
those who exercised this function were incorporated in a ‘tribe,’ and recog- 
nized as one of the Israelite tribes. In support of this the evidence of Minaean 
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undertaken priestly duties, though the priesthood was in no 
sense restricted to them. Hence the term Levite came to mean 
priest, just as in a later age Chaldaean came to mean astrologer. 
Finally, by a fiction, all the priestly Levites were supposed to 
be the descendants of the old secular tribe of Levi. That the 
Zadokites were connected by blood with the old secular tribe 
of Levi I hold to be very improbable, but that in virtue of their 


inscriptions, in which lw’ and /lw’t occur, with the apparent meaning of priest 
and priestess, may be adduced (cf. Hélscher, in Pauly-Wissowa, loc. cit., col. 
2156 and references there cited). The date of these inscriptions is not certain, 
however (cf. S. A. Cook, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., XVI, 1911, 514 f.), 
and it is highly improbable that their evidence has sufficient antiquity to 
decide the issue. Against it has to be set some evidence in the Old Testament. 
The antiquity of the section of the Blessing of Jacob (Gen 49) dealing with 
Simeon and Levi is generally recognized. Here the two tribes are linked to- 
gether in condemnation, and a common doom is pronounced upon them, while 
there is no reference whatever to any priestly function for Levi. That a 
common doom did not overtake Simeonites and Levites is a matter of history, 
for whereas Simeon early disappeared and does not figure at all in the Blessing 
of Moses (Deut 33), Levites continued throughout the history, and already 
in the Blessing of Moses are marked out for honour. The reference in Gen 49 
is usually explained in relation to the story in Gen 34, and we then have an 
intelligible development. Simeon and Levi, associated in a treacherous act, 
were in consequence involved in a common disaster. But whereas Simeon 
became absorbed in Judah and disappeared as a separate entity, Levi was 
scattered more widely, and many of its members undertook the guardianship 
of shrines, so that gradually Levite and priest became associated terms. This 
development took place between the date of the relevant section of Gen 49 
and the date of Deut 33. But if, on the other hand, Levites were from the 
first priests, and the term denoted a function, and not a community, it is hard 
to see how the dispersion that was involved in their honorable function could 
be recorded to their dishonor, or how it could be associated with the wholly 
different dispersion of Simeon, or why its cause should be traced to an act 
of treachery in which, ex hypothesi, the Levites as a community could not 
have been concerned. If Levi were originally a secular tribe, it is possible to 
understand how the two groups followed unexpectedly different courses after 
their common disaster, but it is not easy to see how a common disaster could 
have been created to account for such wholly different courses, and quite 
impossible to suppose that any writer who knew that in fact Levi and Simeon 
were not on any comparable footing in his day should have created an oracle 
that pronounced a common doom upon them. (For a penetrating critical 
examination of the complex Biblical traditions, cf. S. A. Cook, ‘Simeon and 
Levi,’ American Journal of Theology, XIII (1909), 370-388.) 
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calling they were named Levites, in the vocational sense of that 
word, prior to the date of Deuteronomy, I think almost certain. 


But merely to recognize that in our oldest sources Zadok 
appears without antecedents or genealogy in no sense solves 
the problem of who he was or whence he came. The Chronicler 
tells us of a Zadok who was a valiant warrior, and who attended 
with twenty-two captains amongst the greatly swollen numbers 
of Israelites who are said to have assembled at Hebron to make 
David king (1 Chron 12 29 — E. V. 28). As this Zadok is appar- 
ently represented as an Aaronite, Josephus readily identifies 
him with the subject of this paper,” but it is by no means cer- 
tain that the Chronicler intended this identification, and whether 
he did or not, the whole account lies under grave suspicion, and 
cannot be relied on as firm history. 


Turning from this account to the earlier sources, we find that 
Zadok suddenly appears on the scene, without any explanation, 
after David is established in Jerusalem. In the list of David's 
officers he stands beside Abiathar as priest, but the first historical 
incident in which he figures is the rebellion of Absalom, when 
he proposed to accompany David on his flight, bearing the sacred 
Ark (2 Sam 15 24#.). Clearly he was associated with the sanc- 
tuary in which the Ark was kept, and apparently Abiathar shared 
with him the custody of that ancient symbol."? 

I find it impossible, however, to think of Zadok as a mere 
parvenu. Abiathar had shared the deprivations of David, after 
narrowly missing the destruction that fell on the rest of his 
father’s house because of the kindness shown to David (1 Sam 
22 20), and David is not likely to have elevated a mere nobody 
to equal status with him without some compelling reason. It is 
true that David well knew how to reward a service, but it is 
unlikely that Zadok had rendered any special service to David 
prior to his appearance beside Abiathar, since none is recorded, 
though we have in the appendix to 2 Samuel lists of names of 
those who had special title to the king’s gratitude. 


%6 Antiquities, VII, ii, 2 (56). 
17 T. H. Robinson (History of Israel, I, 1932, 233) supposes that Abiathar 
had charge of the Ephod, and Zadok of the Ark. 
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The suggestion that Zadok was Saul’s priest, and that he had 
been installed by that king after his slaughter of the priestly 
family at Nob, was formerly made,* but I know of no recent 
work in which it is adopted, and it is without evidence or prob- 
ability. Of much greater popularity has been the suggestion 
that Zadok was really the priest who officiated at Gibeon, while 
Abiathar officiated at Jerusalem.*? The Chronicler was the 
father of this hypothesis (1 Chron 16 39), since in his source he 
found that at the beginning of Solomon’s reign the king went 
to Gibeon to worship (1 Kings 3 4).2* It wholly fails to explain, 
however, why at the time of Absalom’s rebellion Zadok is repre- 
sented as bringing the Ark (2 Sam 15 2), while Abiathar, though 
associated with him in the story, is clearly secondary to Zadok.” 


% So Calmet, Dictionnaire historique, critique, chronologique, géographique 
et littéral de la Bible, 2nd ed., IV, 1730, 28, where it is stated without any 
authority that when Saul slew the priests of Nob, he restored the priesthood 
to the family of Eleazar in the person of Zadok, and that thereafter Zadok 
was Saul’s priest, while Abiathar was David's. 

% This view is, indeed, found in Poels, Examen critique de l'histoire du 
sanctuaire de l’Arche, 1897, 244f., but without the slightest evidence that 
Zadok exercised priestly functions in Israel in the time of Saul. 

2 So Keil and Delitzsch (Biblical Commentary on the Books of Samuel, E. T. 
by Martin, 1866, 365) and Erdmann (Die Biicher Samuelis, in Lange’s Bibel- 
werk, 1873, 425 — E. T. by Toy and Broadus, 1877, 453). This view has been 
quite recently advocated by Auerbach, ‘Die Herkunft der Sadokiden’ in 
ZAW, XLIX (1931), 327f. It was criticized by von Baudissin, Geschichte 
des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums, 1889, 204. 

t Hoschander (The Priests and Prophets, 1938, 143) supposes that Zadok 
was genuinely of the line of Eleazar, and that when David made his capital 
at Hebron, he found Zadok already established there as priest, and when the 
capital was transferred to Jerusalem, the king transferred Zadok to Gibeon. 
He supposes that Abiathar regarded this as adding insult to injury, feeling 
that ‘the primogeniture right of the house of Eleazar was cancelled by the 
statute of limitation,’ and believes that this transferring of a Benjamite sanc- 
tuary that belonged to the house of Ithamar to the house of Eleazar accounts 
for Abiathar’s support of Adonijah, who is presumed to have promised the 
restoration of the rights of the house of Ithamar. All of this is as unlikely as 
it is unfounded. 

22 Keil and Delitzsch (op. cit., 421) surprisingly suppose that Zadok left 
the city with David, in company with Jerusalem Levites, and that Abiathar 
joined the fugitives a little later. By this means they think to explain the 
strange way in which Abiathar is introduced into 2 Sam 15 #4. They offer no 
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The one thing that is quite certain from the accounts of Samuel 
and Kings is that both Zadok and Abiathar exercised their 
priestly functions in Jerusalem. 

The association of Zadok with Gibeon has been revived in 
our own day in a different form by Sellin,?*> who supposes that 
while 1 Chron 16 39 correctly preserves the tradition that Zadok 
was once at Gibeon, he migrated from there to Kirjath-jearim, 
and that he was the brother of the ill-starred Uzzah. This in- 
volves the supposition that instead of Ahio in 2 Sam 6 3 we should 
read YM (his brother), and that the name of Uzzah’s brother 
does not stand in the story.** %The same view, but freed of the 
embarrassment of any association with Gibeon, has been inde- 
pendently suggested by Budde.** This supplies a father for 
Zadok in Abinadab, and it offers an explanation of the associa- 
tion of Zadok with the Ark, but encounters other difficulties. 

We may deal first with Sellin’s suggestion that Zadok had 
gone from Gibeon to Kirjath-jearim.?7 The only evidence he 
can offer for this is 1 Chron 1639, which declares that after the 
Ark was brought to Jerusalem, Zadok ministered in Gibeon. 
It is therefore no evidence for the view that he had ministered 
there some years before. Moreover, 1 Chron 16 39 is consistent 


explanation of the supposition that the alleged priest of Gibeon marched off 
with the Ark from Abiathar’s shrine, while its own priest made a belated 
arrival on the scene, nor do they explain why David is said to have addressed 
to Zadok his instructions as to the disposition of the Ark (2 Sam 15 25), in 
the presence of its own allegedly proper custodian. Auerbach (loc. cit., 328) 
also states that Zadok had nothing to do with the Ark, but fails to explain 
this passage. 

23 Geschichte der israelitisch-jiidischen Volkes, 1, 1924, 167, 169f. I have not 
had access to this edition, but only to the second edition, 1935. 

24 So already Wellhausen, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis, 1871, 167. 

2s Budde (ZAW, LII (1934), 48 f.) thinks the name of Uzzah’s brother has 
fallen out, or, more probably, been deleted, and he therefore reads yn& pity) 

26 See ‘Die Herkunft Sadok’s,’ ZA W, LII (1934), 42-50, 160. 

27 Poels, op. cit., 163-185, avoids the necessity for this by identifying Gibeon 
with Kirjath-jearim. In his endeavour to prove that from the time of Joshua 
there was a central legitimate sanctuary for Israel, he identifies the Mizpah 
of Jg 201 and the Bethel of Jg 2018 with Shiloh, deleting Jg 20 27, 28 asa 
gloss. Similarly he identifies Kirjath-jearim with Gibeon, and supposes that 
Zadok was the priest of the Ark before the time of David. 
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neither with Sellin’s view nor with historical fact. For had 
Zadok been with his brother in Kirjath-jearim at the time the 
Ark was there, and had he been one of those charged with the 
task of bringing the Ark into Jerusalem, we should have expected 
him to remain with the Ark in Jerusalem. The statement that 
he did not do so cannot be regarded, therefore, as yielding any 
support for the theory. That Zadok did minister in Jerusalem, 
and that the statement of 1 Chron 16 39 is quite unreliable, we 
have already seen, but the recognition that the one witness on 
which Sellin relies neither supports his view, nor is reliable, can 
hardly be held to establish his hypothesis. 

Sellin supposes that Zadok and his brother were fugitives 
before Saul from Gibeon-Nob, and he remarks that 1 Sam 22 20 
only tells us that but one of the sons of Ahimelech escaped. In 
view of the previous verse, which states that Saul smote the 
city of Nob, both men and women, children and sucklings, and 
oxen and asses and sheep, with the edge of the sword, and also 
of verse 22, which represents David as saying to Abiathar ‘I have - 
occasioned the death of all the persons of thy father’s house,’ 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the narrator intended 
to say that Abiathar was the only surviving representative of 
the Nob priesthood. 

Furthermore, in supposing that Zadok and his brother fled 
from Gibeon on this occasion, Sellin is involved in fresh difficulty, 
since 1 Sam 71 says that when the Ark returned from the land 
of the Philistines, it was placed in the house of Abinadab, one 
of whose sons was placed in charge of it, while 2 Sam 63 says 
that Uzzah and his brother were sons of this same Abinadab. 
To discount such statements in favour of 1 Chron 1639, which 
is patently unreliable, and then to build on the latter a view 
which does not accord with it, cannot yield a convincing 
hypothesis. 

For Budde’s form of the view that Zadok was Uzzah’s brother 
it may equally be said that there is no evidence, and scant 
probability. To begin with, the chronology is against it. The 
Ark was taken to Kirjath-jearim on its return from the land of 
the Philistines (1 Sam 71), some years before the elevation of 
Saul to the throne. It remained there throughout Saul’s reign, 
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and was brought to Jerusalem during the reign of David. Early 
in the reign of Solomon, Abiathar was dismissed from Jerusalem 
(1 Kings 235). From the time the Ark was taken to Kirjath- 
jearim to the dismissal of Abiathar, therefore, was a period of 
not less than sixty years, and perhaps of considerably more.*® 
Looking at the matter in another way, we may observe that 
Abiathar, who fled to David from Nob some years before David 
became king (1 Sam 22 20), must have been a youth at that time. 
He must therefore have been in the neighbourhood of sixty at 
the time of his dismissal. But at the time when the Ark was 
taken — i.e. seven months before its return (1 Sam 61) — the 
birth of Abiathar’s great-uncle took place (1 Sam 4 19, 14 3, 22 20). 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the improbability of making 
Abiathar approximately of the same age as his great-uncle, we 
need to allow much more than sixty years for the period from 
the return of the Ark to the dismissal of Abiathar. But since 
Budde identifies Uzzah with the Eleazar of 1 Sam 71, it would 
appear that more than sixty years before the retirement of 
Abiathar, Zadok’s brother was old enough to be placed in charge 
of the Ark.?? Unless, therefore, some considerable difference 
in age is assumed for the brothers, Zadok must have been ad- 
vanced in years at the time of Abiathar’s elimination. 
Moreover, while we are told that Uzzah’s brother accompanied 
the Ark as drover at the first attempt to bring it into Jerusalem, 
he is entirely unmentioned in the second attempt. And between 
the two attempts, the Ark was placed for three months in the © 
house of Obed-edom. There is no suggestion whatever that 
Uzzah’s brother was installed in Obed-edom’s house, and every 
probability that he was not. David was uncertain of the will 
of Yahweh after the contretemps in which his first plan had 


% T. H. Robinson (History of Israel, 1, 1932, 463) assigns to the reigns of 
Saul and David a period of sixty years, and the Cambridge Ancient History 
(see Table I, at the end of Vol. III, 1925) a period of fifty years. The lower 
of these figures would yield sixty years as a minimum from the return of the 
Ark to the dismissal of Abiathar. 

* It is true that we read of Samuel, when but a child, ministering before 
Yahweh (1 Sam 2 18), and sleeping beside the Ark (33), but he was not the 
responsible custodian of the Ark, as Eleazar the son of Abinadab appears to 
have been (7 1). 
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ended, and quickly placed the dangerous Ark in a neighbouring 
house, occupied by a Philistine of Gittite birth. Since the effect 
of this on Obed-edom’s fortunes was observed, it would seem 
that he was left in charge of the Ark for this period. When next 
the Ark is removed, there is no mention of Uzzah’s brother being 
brought along to superintend the operation, and no obvious 
reason in the narrative why he should be. 

It is, of course, recognized that none of these considerations 
is absolutely fatal to the theory, since the argument from silence 
is always dangerous. But since the theory rests on nothing 
more substantial than the argumentum e silentio, it can be tested 
only by the probable interpretation of that silence. There is 
no reference to Zadok prior to David’s capture of Jerusalem, 
and no reference to Zadok as exercising priestly or other functions 
outside Jerusalem, except the definitely unhistorical 1 Chron 
.16 39, and we may reasonably ask for some positive arguments 
before Abinadab is fathered on him, and a ministry in Kirjath- 
jearim is ascribed to him. 

I believe that instead of these proposals we should recognize 


in Zadok the pre-Davidic priest of the Jebusite shrine in Jeru- 
salem. This view is advocated in a brief footnote by Mowinckel,3* 
in a single line by H. R. Hall,3* and at greater length by Bentzen.* 


3 Ezra den Skriftlerde, 1916, 109 n.: ‘Man kunde kanske her vaage den 
hypotese, at i motsztning til den israelitiske presteslekt ‘Elé tilhgrer Sdd6k 
Jerusalems (’El‘eljons) v¢grisraelitiske presteskap. Kanske kunde man gaa et 
skritt videre: Sadok er av den gamle (jeubsitiske — sic) prestekongezt. 
Navnet er hypokoristikon av et med px sammensatt navn, og slike navne 
har begge de jerusalemske konger vi hgrer nevnt: Malkisedek og ’ Adontsedek 
(Jos, 10, 1.3).’ This may be rendered: ‘One might perhaps here venture the 
hypothesis that in contrast to the Israelite priestly family of Eli, Zadok 
belongs to the pre-Israelite priesthood of Jerusalem. Perhaps one might go 
a step further: Zadok is of the ancient (Jebusite) dynasty of priest-kings. 
His name is a hypocoristicon from a name compounded with px, and similar 
names were borne by both the Jerusalemite kings whose names are known to 
us: Melchizedek and Adonizedek (Josh 10 1, 3).’ 

3 The People and the Book (ed. Peake), 1925, 11: ‘Until David’s supersession 
of the ancient Exodic priesthood by the Jebusite high-priesthood of Jerusalem 
after his capture of the city.’ 

32 Studier over det Zadokidiske Preesteskabs historie, Copenhagen, 1931. An 
abstract of this appeared in ZAW, LI (1933), 173-6. 
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My own adoption of it, however, is independent of these. I was 
presenting it to my students in China before H. R. Hall’s essay 
was published, and still more, therefore, before Bentzen’s work 
was published, and though Mowinckel’s work is some years older, 
it did not come into my hands until recently. The only con- 
sidered presentation of the view known to me is that of Bentzen, 
which is marked by some features that seem open to criticism, 
and Budde has levelled his criticism against it. 

That there was an ancient shrine in Jerusalem is stated*4 in 
Gen 14, and whatever view be taken of the historical value of 
that chapter, there is no reason to doubt this fact. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that when David captured the city of 
Jerusalem he destroyed that shrine. Indeed, the story of Gen 14 
is itself testimony to the contrary. For the story that Abram 
piously paid tithes to the Jebusite priest-king would hardly have 
been created or preserved by a people that destroyed the shrine 
on their entry into the city. And if David did not destroy the 
shrine, he probably did not dispossess its priest. 


The stories that bring the patriarchs into association with the 
various shrines of the land of Canaan are generally held to be 
aetiological, to legitimate the later worship of Israelites at these 
shrines. The aetiological character of Gen 14 becomes obvious 
on the view I present. It does not legitimate the Jebusite shrine, 
because Israel soon created her own shrine in Jerusalem. And 
it is to be noted that Gen 14 does not record that Abram even 
visited the shrine at which Melchizedek presided. It may, how- 
ever, be taken to legitimate the priesthood of that shrine. If the 
great progenitor of the race did not himself disdain to offer 
tithes to the Jebusite priest, his descendants might without 
qualms recognize the priestly status of the successors of that 
priest.3s 

Moreover, in Ps 110 4, where we have the only other reference 
to Melchizedek found in the Old Testament, we read “Thou art 


3 ZAW, LII (1934), 42 ff. 

34 While there is no explicit mention of the shrine, the description of Melchi- 
zedek as of Salem and also as a priest implies that there was a shrine in Salem. 

3s Cf. Gunkel, Genesis, 1901, 260 f. 
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a priest for ever after the manner of Melchizedek.’ Clearly the 
priesthood of Melchizedek was conceived of as of eternal validity, 
and in whatever age this Psalm was written the author cannot 
have thought of the priesthood of Melchizedek as being already 
extinct. Yet it can only have come into Israel through Zadok, 
whose house was also promised the priesthood in perpetuity in 
1 Sam 2 35, and again in Num 25 13, where, however, it is linked 
with Aaron instead of with Melchizedek. I therefore find in 
Ps 1104, whatever the age from which it comes, confirmation 
of the view that the pre-Israelite priesthood of Jerusalem was 
validated for Israel, and hence find in Gen 14 the story in which 
that validation is enshrined. 

Such validation would be needed early in the period of the 
Israelite occupation of Jerusalem, either during the reign of 
David, when Zadok was one of the royal priests, or early in the 
reign of Solomon, after Abiathar had been dismissed. There 
may be some curious reference to this period in the statement 
that Abram pursued the four kings to Dan, where he defeated 
them, and then pursued to Hobah, which is north of Damascus. 
For Dan is the northern limit of Israel proper, and Hobah may 
have been the northern limit of the Israelite kingdom at some 
point of time prior to the establishment of Rezon in Damascus 
(1 Kings 11 23-25). It is also to be noted that Gen 14 2 assigns 
a portion to Aner, Eshcol and Mamre as well as to Melchizedek. 
Most editors recognize that these are really place names and 
not personal names, and connect them with Hebron, where was 
the sacred shrine of Mamre. When it is remembered that prior 
to his removal of the capital to Jerusalem David’s capital had 
been at Hebron, it appears that this may be not without signif- 
icance. The validation of the Jerusalem priesthood was not 
effected without the recognition of the continued status of the 
Hebron shrine, and it was to this shrine that Absalom went to 
commence his revolt (2 Sam 15 7-10). 

Budde, however, would strike at the root of the use of Gen 14 
by dismissing it as mere Midrash, of so late a date as to be quite 
valueless.*6 He supposes that it must have been unknown to 


36 Ibid., 43. 
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the Chronicler, or he would have commenced his panegyric on 
Jerusalem with this, instead of with David’s capture.3?7 But 
since Gen 14 is included in the Samaritan Pentateuch, it cannot 
have been imported after the Samaritan schism, and it is very 
improbable that the Samaritan schism is to be dated after the 
work of the Chronicler. That Gen 14 cannot be treated as solid 
history is an irrelevant consideration, for the same can be said 
of other aetiological stories in the Pentateuch, whose value lies 
in what they seek to legitimate. And it is only such value that 
I have sought in Gen 14. 


That David did not destroy the Jebusite shrine of Jerusalem 
is further indicated by the certainty that he did not himself 
build a shrine in the city (2 Sam 7). Yet he brought his own 
priest, Abiathar, to Jerusalem with him, and before long he 
brought the ancient sacred symbol of the Ark into his new 
capital.3* Clearly some home would need to be found for the 
Ark prior to the building of Solomon’s Temple, and it is therefore 
probable that it was placed in the already existing shrine. Since 
it was a symbol associated with the worship of Yahweh, it would 
not be surprising for David to instal a Yahweh priest beside 
Zadok for its care, and his desire to reward the services of 
Abiathar through the years of outlawry and hardship would 
reinforce his motive for such an installation. On the other hand, 
the desire to conciliate his Jebusite subjects, who must still have 
formed the bulk of the citizens of his new capital, would dis- 
incline him to remove Zadok from his post. Hence we find 
Abiathar and Zadok as joint custodians of the sanctuary in which 
the Ark is kept. 


Against this, however, may be set the statement of 2 Sam 6 17, 
that David had pitched a tent in Jerusalem for the Ark, the 
statement of 2 Sam 7 2, that the Ark was housed in a tent, and 
the statement of 1 Kings 8 4, that the Ark was transported from 


37 Ibid., 44. 

3 Lods (Israé, 1930, 420 — E. T. by Hooke, 1932, 362) suggests some doubt 
as to whether David's Ark was really the one which the Philistines had cap- 
tured. Its serviceableness to David rested on the recognition of identity, 
whether adequately grounded or not. 
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a tent to Solomon’s Temple. That 1 Kings 8 4 was dictated by 
later orthodoxy, and is not original, is indicated by its adoption 
of the late, post-exilic distinction between priests and Levites, 
while 2 Sam 76 contains the unhistorical statement that the 
Ark had never been housed in anything but a tent up to the 
time of David.3 That David prepared a tent to receive the Ark, 
as stated in 2 Sam 617, may well be correct, since the bringing 
of the Ark into Jerusalem was something of an experiment, and 
the incident of 2 Sam 7 if it contains any kernel of history, may 
have followed very soon. David had brought the Ark into 
Jerusalem, and may have purposed to erect a shrine, until warned 
by Nathan not to do so. But even though the statement of 
2 Sam 7 2 be accepted, it does not involve the conclusion that 
the Ark remained in a tent throughout David’s reign. The later 
orthodoxy that dictated 76 and 1 Kings 84, however, would 
doubtless have suppressed or disguised any account of the 
Ark’s being taken to the pre-Davidic shrine, even if it were 
recorded. 

There are, indeed, some slight traces of disguise in our account 
of the bringing of the Ark into Jerusalem. For 2 Sam 617 says 
‘And they brought the Ark of Yahweh, and set it in its place, 
in the midst of the tent that David had pitched for it.’ The 
word Dip often has the meaning of ‘a sacred place,’ or ‘a shrine,’ 
and it is possible that the final clause was added to conceal the 
fact that it originally had that meaning here. At any rate the 
word Dipy seems to have given some offence here, for while 
1 Chron 151 contained it, and stated that David ‘prepared a 
place for the Ark of God’? but neutralized by adding ‘and 
pitched for it a tent,’ the word has been cut out of 2 Chron 1 4, 
and the verb 7°37 has been left without object, and in the Syriac 
and Polyglot Arabic texts of 2 Sam 617 the word has been left 
untranslated. With all reserve I would suggest the possibility 


3» Cf. Graf, De templo Silonensi, 6f. for the abundant evidence that the 
Shiloh sanctuary was not a tent. Moreover, there is no suggestion that the 
Ark was housed in a tent when it was in the house of Abinadab, or in that of 
Obed-edom. Cf., however, on the other side, the elaborate effort of Poels, 
op. cit., 117-163, to prove the contrary. 

#® The LXX has Tov rérop, 
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that the Ark may have been brought into ‘the place’ or shrine 
of the pre-Davidic Jerusalem.“ 

In 1 Kings 2 28 #. it is said that when Joab fled to the asylum 
of the altar, he went to the “Tent of Yahweh.’ There is nothing 
to indicate that this was in any way associated with the Ark, 
however, nor is there mention of any Tent when Adonijah fled 
to the asylum of the altar (1 Kings 1 49 #.). We are told in 2 Sam 
24 25 that David built a Yahweh altar on the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, and it might well have been to this that Adonijah 
and Joab fled. The Chronicler, indeed, in his piety states that 
David proclaimed this altar erected on Araunah’s threshing-floor 
to be ‘the altar of burnt-offering for Israel’ (1 Chron 221), and 
further identifies its site with that of Solomon’s Temple (2 Chron 
31). If this could be accepted with confidence, it should cer- 
tainly have been to this altar that Joab fled. That it was not 
to the sanctuary where the Ark was is in every way probable. 
For since it was the news that Abiathar had been dismissed that 
made Joab seek asylum, he would scarcely have sought it in the 
shrine that was left in the sole control of Abiathar’s rival, and 
therefore his own antagonist, Zadok. And that the Ark was 
kept in Zadok’s sanctuary, the already noted passage 2 Sam 
15 24 #. sufficiently shows. The intrusion of the reference to the 
Tent in 1 Kings 2 2s #. may have been due to the same hand as 
in 1 Kings 84, and the thought in both cases have been of the 
Mosaic Tent, which the Chronicler, however, located at Gibeon 
(1 Chron 2129), and differentiated from the tent of David in 
Jerusalem. 

On the view of Zadok which is here taken, we can readily 
understand the lack of any genealogy for him in the older sources. 
He was accepted, not in view of any genealogy, but because he 
was found in Jerusalem when the Israelites came there, and the 
preservation of a non-Israelite genealogy could have added 


« It is interesting to observe that in Ps 132 5, which Gunkel (Die Psalmen, 
1926, 565 f.) regards as telling the story of the bringing of the Ark into Jeru- 
salem, the speaker is represented as saying that he would not rest until he 
had found a place (perhaps shrine) for Yahweh (i. e. for the Ark). 
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nothing to the legitimation of his status.“ In the aetiological 
story whereby his office was justified for Israel, therefore, the 
figure of Melchizedek appeared as similarly without genealogy 
(Heb 7 3). 


Mowinckel and Bentzen, with great improbability, suppose 
that Zadok was the king of Jerusalem, whom David conquered. 
In Gen 1418 Melchizedek is described as priest-king of Salem, 
and they propose the view that Zadok is a hypocoristic name of 
a corresponding priest-king in David’s time.“ It is improbable 
in the highest degree that David would have allowed the defeated 
Jebusite king to continue to fill the influential post of priest in 
his own capital. Nor is there any real evidence that priest-kings 
were common in Canaan.“ It is therefore quite unnecessary 
to suppose that the Jebusite king whom David overthrew was 
the priest at its shrine, and the view that Zadok was a pre- 
Davidic priest of Jerusalem need not be embarrassed by the 
assumption. 


Nor need it be embarrassed by another improbability with 
which Bentzen would burden it. He supposes that the intrigue 
that preceded Solomon’s accession was between a Jerusalemite 
party, fundamentally Jebusite, and a Judaean party.4s The two 
leaders who are named as supporters of Solomon, together with 
Zadok, were Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah, the son of 


# For the rabbinical speculations on the figure of Melchizedek, cf. Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, IV, 
1928, 452-465. 

43 Cf. Mowinckel, loc. cit.; Bentzen, Studier, 10f., and ZAW, LI (1933), 
174. 

“4 Cf. Budde, ZAW, LII (1934), 44 f.; Skinner, Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on Genesis, 1910, 268 (‘The existence of such priest-kings in Canaan 
in very early times is perfectly credible, though not historically attested’). 
That kings exercised priestly functions, as David himself is said to have done, 
is not for a moment disputed (cf. Morgenstern, AJSL, LV (1938), 5-13). 
But this does not justify the application of the term priest-kings to them, 
any more than to David. For while David on occasion performed priestly 
acts, he did not ordinarily fill the office of priest, or it would not be recorded 
that Zadok and Abiathar were his priests. 

“S Cf. Studier, 11, ZAW, loc. cit., 174. 
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Jehoiada. Bentzen believes that Nathan was a Jebusite prophet, 
attached to Zadok in pre-Israelite Jerusalem, and he even sug- 
gests that he was the author of Ps 110, and that this Psalm was 
written to celebrate the enthronement of David. With this 
view Budde, who holds firmly to the Maccabaean dating of 
Ps 110, has little patience.47 It is, indeed, on every ground im- 
probable. It seems gratuitous to question that Nathan was a 
prophet of Yahweh, and a genuine Israelite, while the name of 
Benaiah’s father should be sufficient to defend him against any 
suspicion of being a Jebusite.4* Moreover, had Zadok been the 
former king of Jerusalem, and had a Jebusite party, which he 
headed, overthrown a Judaean party and seized the power, he 
would have been more likely to resume the kingship himself than 
to instal Solomon as king. 

With some reserve I would suggest a further consideration 
which may point to the fact that Zadok was a pre-Davidic 
Jebusite. There is some evidence that Zedek was the name of 
a Semitic deity. The evidence is not, indeed, conclusive, and 


it is on that account that reserve is here necessary, but in com- 
mon with a large number of scholars,‘? I incline to think there 
was such a god.s’° The evidence of certain Proper Names, of 


® Cf. Studier, 13. 

4 Cf. ZAW, LIT (1934), 43. 

# Bentzen does not, indeed, claim that Benaiah was a Jerusalemite, but 
realizes that his rivalry of Joab is sufficient to account for his being on the 
opposite side (Studier, 91, n. 30). 

# So, e.g. Baudissin, Studien sur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1, 1876, 
15 n., and Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum, III, 1929, 398-428; Baethgen, 
Beitrdge zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1888, 128; Gunkel, Genesis, 3rd. 
ed., 1910, 285; Driver, Genesis, 1904, 164; Kohler, Jewish Ecnyclopedia, VIII, 
450a; Bertholet, History of Hebrew Civilization, E.T. by Dallas, 1926, 108; 
Lods, Israél, 1930, 149 (E. T. by Hooke, 1932, 131). 

5S It is sometimes said that Zedek is another name for Jerusalem (so Kohler, 
loc. cit.), but Skinner denies this (Genesis, 1910, 268). There is no real evi- 
dence for the suggestion, and it is unnecessary to adopt it. By others Zedek 
is identified with the god Shelem, whose name is embodied in Jerusalem (cf. 
Winckler, KAT, 3rd ed., 1903, 224). If this view is adopted, it is not neces- 
sary to regard Melchizedek as portrayed as a priest-king in Gen 14, but merely 
as a priest, since Melchi-zedek and Melech-Shelem in verse 17 could then be 
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which Zedek is a constituent, has been frequently collected,* 
and while in some the element is most probably either the noun 
righteousness, or the verb is righteous, there are others where it 
can be more naturally understood as a divine name. Thus, while 
it is very improbable that the name Zedekiah expresses the direct 
syncretism Yahweh is Zedek, or that Jehozadak had such a mean- 
ing, it may well be that Melchi-zedek means Zedek is king, and 
Adoni-zedek means Zedek is lord, just as Adonijah means Yahweh 
ts lord, and Adoni-eshmun* means Eshmun is lord. 

But whether or not Zedek is the name of a god, the word has 
peculiarly close associations with Jerusalem. Thus Melchi- 
zedek is given as the name of a priest-king of Jerusalem, Adoni- 
zedek as the name of another king of Jerusalem, and the last 
descendant of David who ruled in Jerusalem was Zedekiah. 
Isaiah looked forward to the day when the city might be called 
in truth the city of zedek, or righteousness (Isa 1 26), and Jeremiah 
to the time when it should be spoken of as a habitation of zedek 
(Jer 31 23; cf. 17), and described Yahweh as Yahweh our zedek 
(Jer 336), while elsewhere the term the gates of zedek is used of 
Jerusalem (Ps 118 19). 

If Zedek was a god associated especially with Jerusalem, it 
is highly improbable that a member of an Israelite priestly 
family would have been called by his name prior to the Hebrew 
occupation of the city in David’s time. But even if Zedek was 
not a god, the association of this idea of righteousness with Jeru- 
salem would suggest that it would be more likely to figure in 
the name of a Jerusalemite than a non-Jerusalemite. In either 
case, therefore, when we find the name borne by a priest in 
Jerusalem within a few years of its conquest by David, the 


regarded as equivalent forms of his name. It is in any case possible that the 
idea that Melchizedek was a king only arose by a misunderstanding, and was 
due to the first element of his name. In Gen 14 he discharges no kingly func- 
tion, but only a priestly. 

3 Cf. e.g., Zimmern, KAT, 3rd ed., 473 f.; Burney, Judges, 1918, 41 ff.; 
and especially Baudissin, Kyrios, III, 1929, 402 ff. 

s2 CIS, I, 96:2. 

83 Cf. S. A. Cook, CAH, II, 1924, 397 ff., and The Old Testament, 1936, 54 n. 
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probability is that he was already in Jerusalem before the He- 
brews came. While, therefore, I would emphasize the reserve 
with which I present this consideration, in so far as it has weight, 
it supports the view of Zadok for which I argue. 


Il. 


Turning now to the question of Nehushtan, we find that in 
the time of Hezekiah’s reform there was a Brazen Serpent in 
Jerusalem, before which people sacrificed, to which the name 
Nehushtan was attached, and which the king destroyed (2 Kings 
18 4). We have no record of this Brazen Serpent before this 
time, save for the obviously aetiological story in Num 21 st., 
which states that this sacred symbol had its origin in the Mosaic 
age. 

A bewildering variety of views has gathered round this Brazen 
Serpent. H. R. Hall considered that it was even older than the 
story of Num 21 sf. claims, and suggested that it was brought 
up from Egypt by the Israelites.54 Others have argued that we 
have several traces of snake-worship in ancient Israel, and by 
connecting the name Levi with Leviathan, have supposed that 
the Brazen Serpent was the sacred symbol of the tribe of Levi.5 
Or again, it has been brought into connexion with the story of 
Moses’ rod, which turned into a serpent (Ex 43), and has been 
identified with this rod.s6 That in some way or other it was a 


34 Cf. Ancient History of the Near East, 7th ed., 1927, 485. 

8s Cf. Skipwith, ‘The Name of Levi,’ JOR, XI (1898-9), 264 f.; Meyer, 
Tsraeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, 1906, 426 f.; Loisy Religion d’Israél, 1908, 
81 f. (E. T. by Galton, 1910, 62 f.), or 3rd ed., 1933, 102 f.; Kennett, Church 
of Israel, 1933, 8 f.; Meek, Hebrew Origins, 1936, 120 f. For an extended dis- 
cussion of all problems concerning the Levites, see Hdlscher’s important 
article ‘Levi,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, X11, 1925, cols. 2155-2208. 

56So Meyer, op. cit., 116, 426f.; Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit, 1913, 
457; Hélscher, Die Profeten, 1914, 112, 116 f. 
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Yahweh symbol has been allowed by many writers,5? and as 
stoutly denied by others.5* 

Had this symbol indeed come down from the Mosaic age, we 
should have expected to hear of it in the intervening period. 
It would have had to be brought into Jerusalem at some time 
or other, and we should have expected to be told when and 
whence. That it was not brought in at the same time as the 
Ark is certain. For even had it been in the Shiloh temple with 
the Ark, it would not have been carried to the land of the Philis- 
itnes, and later to Kirjath-jearim. And had it remained in 
Shiloh, it would have had little chance of surviving the disaster 
that overtook its shrine at the time of the capture of the Ark. 
For it has long been considered probable that the Philistines 
destroyed the Shiloh sanctuary,5? and this probability has been 
strengthened almost to the point of certainty by recent excava- 
tions on the site.*° That the Serpent was not with the Ark in 
Shiloh, therefore, may be confidently affirmed. But if it had 
been brought into Jerusalem from some other place, we should 
expect a record of the occasion. A genuine relic of the Mosaic 


s1 Cf. Benzinger, Die Biicher der Konige, 1899, 177; H. P. Smith, Old Testa- 
ment History, 1903, 240; Loisy, loc. cit.; Gressmann, op. cit., 460; T. H. Robin- 
son, Decline and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms, 1926, 74 (but cf. History of 
Israel, 1, 1932, 109 n., where it is suggested that Nehushtan may have had 
Philistine connexions and a Cretan ancestry, and page 218 n., where it is 
suggested that it may have been taken over from the local cult in Jerusalem). 

8 Cf. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archéologie, 11, 1894, 24; Kautzsch, 
in Hastings’ DB, V, 1904, 628a; Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische 
Gottesidee, 1913, 313. 

% This suggestion is commonly attributed to Wellhausen (cf. Prolegomena, 
E. T. by Black and Menzies, 1885, 19, 448), but it had already appeared in 
Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2nd ed., II, 1853, 540. Graf (De templo 
Silonensi, 33, 35) criticizes this view, and argues that the destruction of 
Shiloh must have taken place at the time of the exile of the northern tribes 
(cf. Jer 7 14f., Jg 1830f.). Similarly Moore, Judges, 1898, 369, and Butten- 
wieser, The Psalms, 1938, 131. 

6 Cf, Mallon, ‘Les Fouilles danoises de Silo,’ Biblica, X (1929), 369-75; 
and Hennequin, in Pirot’s Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, III, 1936, 
col. 378. 
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age, especially on the theory that it was Moses’ rod, so intimately 
associated with the deliverance from Egypt ever treasured in 
the memory of the race, would be even more likely to be vener- 
ated in a sanctuary where the Ark did not stand to rival it, and 
its casual transfer to Jerusalem would be most unlikely. But 
equally unlikely would be its formal transfer. The Ark could 
be moved, because its own sanctuary had probably been 
destroyed, and it had been housed in obscurity for many years, 
during which time it had been neglected.* But the removal of 
an ancient symbol from a shrine where it had been for long 
venerated would be resented by its custodians as an act of 
sacrilege. Moreover, while the removal of the Ark was a fine 
stroke of policy, at once restoring to its former honor this ancient 
relic and legitimating David’s choice of Jerusalem as his capital 
by associating it with Yahwism, it is hard to see what purpose 
could be served by the assumed transfer of the Serpent. If it 
were to bring any accession of prestige to Jerusalem by a fresh 
association with the Mosaic age, it would have to be done delib- 
erately and publicly. And such an occasion ought as much to 
have been recorded as the bringing in of the Ark. 


To this it may be objected that it is not clearly stated that 
Nehushtan was in the Temple, or even in Jerusalem. The 
probability, however, is all in favor of the view that it was, and 
especially if it were genuinely Mosaic in its origin. For it seems 
unlikely that the tribe of Judah belonged to the group that 
Moses led,® and hence a Mosaic symbol would be unlikely to 
be found in Judah, unless removed there at some time from the 
northern district. But since Nehushtan, at the time of its destruc- 
tion, was somewhere in Hezekiah’s dominions, it appears to 
have been in Judah. The only conceivable time for the transfer 


6 It is probable that the neglect of the Ark was originally due to Philistine 
influence. In any case its failure on the battlefield of Aphek, and the disap- 
pearance of its sanctuary, would contribute to its eclipse. 

6 Cf. Robinson, History of Israel, 1, 1932, 393; Lods, Les Prophétes d’Israél, 
1935, 130 (E. T. by Hooke, 1937, 114). 

6] have given my reasons for rejecting the contrary view in ‘Israel’s 
Sojourn in Egypt,’ Rylands Bulletin, XXII (1938), 243-290 (also published 
separately), 
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of a Yahweh symbol from the northern district to the south 
would be during the reign of David or Solomon, and either of 
these kings would naturally have brought it into Jerusalem, and 
into the Temple, or whatever shrine preceded it. 

We must not omit to notice the view of Kennett, however, 
since this would appear to have an answer to most of what has 
been said.“ Kennett supposes that the Brazen Serpent was a 
Yahweh image, coming down from the age of Moses, or at least 
of the Settlement in Canaan, and that it was kept in the Ark. 
He therefore supposes that it shared all the vicissitudes of the 
Ark, which he believes to have been made specifically to contain 
the Serpent. In this case it may be assumed to have left Shiloh 
in the Ark, and to have remained there until the Ark found its 
resting-place in the Jerusalem Temple, while the lack of any 
separate mention of it in connexion with any of the events of 
this period is readily understood if the Serpent lay within the 
Ark. Kennett further supposes that when Hezekiah destroyed 
Nehushtan, he also destroyed the Ark in which it was kept. 

Several considerations render this view very improbable. In 
the first place, it is hard to see why the traditions of the Serpent 
and the Ark should be so distinct, if the two symbols were in 
fact so intimately associated together. Nowhere are they brought 
into the slightest association with one another. In the stories 
of the making of the Ark there is no mention of the Serpent, 
for which it is supposed to have been made, while the aetiological 
story of the making of the Serpent not only makes no mention 
of the Ark, but represents the creation of the Serpent as subse- 
quent to the creation of the Ark. In the subsequent history the 
traditions of the Serpent nowhere impinge on those of the Ark. 
In all the records of the ex hypothesi Serpent-containing Ark, 
there is no mention of the Serpent from its creation to its destruc- 
tion, and on the other hand no mention of the Ark at its supposed 
destruction. Moreover, it is not obvious why the records which 
clearly announce with approval the destruction of Nehushtan 
because of its idolatrous associations, should at the same time 
cherish the traditions of the Ark, if it had precisely the same 


6s Cf. Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, 1908, 791-3. 
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associations. Kennett’s theory, therefore, not only lacks a single 
piece of positive evidence, but improbably supposes that ortho- 
dox circles adopted contradictory attitudes to the two symbols 
which he supposes to have been inextricably associated together 
from their creation to their destruction. They applauded the 
destruction of the Serpent, and then set to work to recreate new 
traditions about the already destroyed Ark. Had the Ark been 
re-interpreted before its destruction, there would have been no 
need to destroy it. But re-interpretation would have been 
impracticable in the very age when the Ark was still being ven- 
erated because of the Serpent to which men paid reverence. Yet 
to have first encouraged the king to destroy it for its evil associ- 
ations, and then to have created for it new and innocent tradi- 
tions, would have been a self-stultifying process. I am therefore 
wholly unconvinced by Kennett’s theory. 


Nor am I persuaded that Nehushtan originally had anything 
to do with Yahweh. That at the time of its destruction it was 
regarded as a symbol of Yahweh, just as the bulls of the northern 
kingdom were regarded as symbols of Yahweh, is very probable. 
But that in no way involves the conclusion that the Serpent 
was created to be a symbol of Yahweh, and I think it highly 
improbable that it was. It is not likely to have been created 
for such a purpose after the Ark was in Jerusalem, for with such 
a venerable relic already in the city, there was little need for a 
modern creation. On the other hand, if it were a Yahweh sym- 
bol older than the introduction of the Ark, it would have stood 
elsewhere than in Jerusalem, and I have already argued that its 
removal is unlikely to have taken place. 

We may turn now, therefore, to Robertson Smith’s view, that 
Nehushtan was a totem symbol connected, not with Moses or 
the Levites, but with David and his house.*s This view supplies 
an adequate motive for its creation or transfer by David to 
Jerusalem, without interfering with any other shrine, and with- 
out requiring any public occasion of its introduction, or any 
permanent record of the event. The great difficulty about the 


6s Cf. ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in the 
Old Testament,’ Journal of Philology, 1X (1880), 75-100 (esp. 99 f.). 
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view, however, is the extreme doubtfulness of the practice of 
totemism in Israel, and especially in historical times,“ and since 
Robertson Smith seems himself to have abandoned the view,” 
the slenderness of its basis is apparent. 


Much more probable is the view that the Brazen Serpent was 
of Canaanite origin, and that it represented a Canaanite god 
older than the Israelite occupation of Jerusalem. That serpent 
worship was ancient and widespread in Palestine is attested by 
ample evidences, and it is not seldom pointed out that there is 
some evidence of its having been practised in Jerusalem. We 
read of a Serpent Stone beside the spring of En-rogel (I Kings 
19), where Adonijah was holding his feast at the time of Sol- 
omon’s accession, while in Neh 2 13 we read of a Dragon’s Well. 
With this serpent worship, antedating the Hebrew settlement of 
Palestine, Nehushtan should probably be connected, and in 
this case it was probably already in Jerusalem, worshipped by 
the Jebusites, when David captured the city. 


I therefore suggest that it was housed in the shrine kept by 
Zadok, and that it was the principal sacred object of that shrine 
until the Ark was brought in to be beside it. If it were already 
in Jerusalem, there would naturally be no account of its being 
brought in, and if it were originally a non-Yahwistic symbol, 
we should not expect any account of its transfer with the Ark 
and Zadok himself at the time of the construction of the Temple. 


We find in 1 Kings 8 an account of the transfer of the Ark to 
the Temple, but it inspires little confidence. It declares that the 
Ark was brought up together with the Tent of Meeting, from 


6 Cf. Zapletal, Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels, 1901; Baudissin, 
in Herzog-Hauck, PRE, 3rd ed., XVII, 1906, 583; Lods, Israé, 1930, 281-8 
(E. T. by Hooke, 1932, pp. 243-9). 

6% Cf. Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed. (ed. by S. A. Cook), 1927, 625, n. 2, 
and 691; also JOR, XIV (1901-2), 416, n. 3. 

® Cf. Kittel, Die Bicher der Kénige, 1900, 278f.; Lods, Les Prophétes 
d'Israé, 1935, 130 (E. T. by Hooke, 1937, 114), and Israél, 1930, 469 (E. T. 
by Hooke, 1932, 404); T.H. Robinson, History of Israel, 1, 1932, 218 n. 

® Cf., e.g., Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie, 3rd ed., 1927, 327; S. A. 
Cook, Religion of Ancient Palestine, 1930, 82, 99 n.; Galling, Biblisches Real- 
lexikon, 1937, col. 459. 
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the City of David, which is Zion, to the Temple. The reader 
is apparently intended to suppose that after the Ark had been 
brought to Jerusalem, it had been housed in the Mosaic Tent, 
which had also been brought into the city. That this has no 
historical foundation does not need demonstration. For were 
the Mosaic Tent still in existence, the Ark should have been 
housed in it at Shiloh. Yet in Shiloh it appears to have been in 
a temple, and not a tent. Even had it been in a tent, the tent 
would not have accompanied it to the battlefield, while when 
the Ark returned from the land of the Philistines, we are expressly 
told that it was kept in the house of Abinadab in Kirjath-jearim. 
Moreover, we have already noted that in 2 Sam 617 the tent 
in which the Ark is said to have been housed when it first came 
to Jerusalem is credited with no greater antiquity than the days 
of David himself, and the Chronicler therefore created the fiction 
that the original Mosaic Tent stood at Gibeon (2 Chron 13t.; 
cf. 1 Kings 3 4). 

It is, therefore, quite incredible that the Ark was brought 
into the Temple from the Mosaic Tent, yet that is clearly what 
the reader is intended to suppose. When we read an account 
which is manifestly dictated by the piety which represented 
things as it conceived they ought to have been, it inevitably 
warns us that things as they were offended that piety. And if, 
as I have suggested, the Ark had been housed in a Jebusite 
sanctuary, we can readily understand the transformation of the 
story, while if a Jebusite sacred symbol accompanied it when 
it was transferred to the Temple, it is not surprising that no 
mention should be made of this in the narrative. 


The undeniable fact that Nehushtan was in the Temple, how- 
ever, called for some explanation, and hence the aetiological 
story of Num 21 sf. was created to legitimate its presence there, 
leaving awkward questions as to how it got there to remain 
unsatisfied. The fact of its antiquity at the time of the Hebrew 
occupation of Jerusalem required the story of its origin to be 
thrown back into the remote past, and if the Serpent was indeed 
brought into the Temple at the same time as the Ark, we can 
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well understand why the aetiological story’ gave it a comparable 
antiquity. 

Jebusite and Israelite lived side by side in Jerusalem, and they 
and their traditions became gradually fused together. Nothing 
could have fostered that fusion better than the fusion of their 
religions. It is a commonplace that such a religious syncretism 
marked the fusion of Israelite and Canaanite generally through- 
out the land after the Settlement, and there is nothing at all 
improbable in the view that it took place at Jerusalem. The 
placing of Yahweh symbol and Jebusite symbol side by side in 
a single shrine would make a single sanctuary the religious center 
of the whole community. The placing of the two priests side by 
side would inevitably lead to human rivalry and jealousy, as in 
fact it did. But it was necessitated by the fact that the king 
had his own priest, who had shared his afflictions, yet found it 
politic to cuaciliate his new subjects, and to refrain from rousing 
their religious hostility by overthrowing their priest. With the 
triumph of Zadok and the dismissal of Abiathar came the neces- 
sity to legitimate Zadok’s priesthood for Israel by the story of 
Gen 14, while the Jebusite Serpent had to be related to the 
Israelite traditions. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Gen 14 not merely legitimates 
the Jerusalem priesthood, but the Jerusalem god, though it does 
not mention the shrine or the sacred symbol. In other aetiological 
stories we have narratives of theophany at sacred places, but 
here Melchizedek’s god is repr. “ted as so lofty and pure as to 
justify the patriarch’s offering w his priest, and hence as not 
unworthy to be identified with Yahweh. If Zadok were the 
Jebusite priest, and if he and his god were taken into Yahwism 


7 I should perhaps make it clear that I do not suppose that aetiological 
stories were created ex nihilo for purposes of legitimation. With the shrines 
or symbols that Israel took over, she took over the stories associated with 
them, and for her the aetiological element of the stories as we now have them 
lay in the relating of them to her own traditions. Hence, if my view that 
Nehushtan was a Jebusite symbol is correct, it is not impossible that there 
was already attached to it an old tradition that it had acted as a charm in a 
time of plague, and that the aetiological element of the story lay in the loca- 
tion of this traditional deliverance in the Mosaic age, and assignment to Moses 
of the creation of the Serpent. 
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in the way I have suggested, we should have an adequate motive 
for this, whereas if the pre-Israelite priest, with his god and his 
shrine, were swept away or ignored when Israel occupied Jeru- 
salem, we should be left without any motive for the creation or 
preservation of the story, and with less than no basis in an extinct 
priesthood for the legend of the perpetuity of Melchizedek’s 
priesthood. But though syncretism facilitated racial fusion, 
' and may have been dictated by political wisdom at the time of 
the Israelite occupation, it brought spiritual perils, which took 
long years to overcome. And in Jerusalem it entailed the wor- 
ship of the Serpent, associated most probably with fertility 
rites,” until, under the urge of eighth century prophecy, it was 
swept away. 

The two hypotheses of my paper have been independently 
arrived at, and I have offered no evidence to connect them to- 
gether. If Zadok was indeed the pre-Davidic priest of Jerusalem, 
and if Nehushtan was indeed a pre-Israelite sacred symbol in 
the city, then all probability would suggest that Nehushtan was 
the symbol of Zadok’s shrine. But in the nature of the case 
there can be no direct evidence to link Zadok with Nehushtan. 
For since it was doubtless older than his priesthood, he would 
hardly be referred to in the aetiological story of its creation, and 
the only other place where the Serpent is referred to is in the 
story of its destruction. Since at that time the priests of Jeru- 
salem were of the line of Zadok, there would be no motive for 
establishing a connexion between the rejected symbol and the 
retained priesthood. 

There is, however, a trace of evidence to connect Zadok with 
Serpent worship in Jerusalem. It has already been observed 
that outside Jerusalem there was a Serpent Stone at En-rogel 
(1 Kings 1 9). During the revolt of Absalom the sons of Zadok 

™ There is ample archaeological evidence of the association of the serpent 
with fertility rites, and this association would be well calculated to induce 
the condemnation of the prophets at the end of the eighth century B. C. There 
is also evidence, of course, that in the ancient world the serpent was associated 
with healing, and the story of the creation of Nehushtan rests on this associa- 
tion. The restoration of life is not unrelated to the giving of life, however, 


and even the healing function of the serpent may rest on its fertility associa- 
tion. 
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and Abiathar remained here, awaiting news to carry to David 
(2 Sam 17 17), and this would suggest that there was some con- 
nexion between the shrine of En-rogel and the shrine served by 
Zadok and Abiathar. That the proper shrine of Zadok and 
Abiathar was not here but in Jerusalem is plain from the fact 
that they were not themselves at En-rogel, and from the abun- 
dant evidence that they were with the Ark and that the Ark was 
inside Jerusalem, while a number of considerations suggest that 
at En-rogel there was a shrine. For when Solomon was anointed 
to be king, the ceremony took place at Gihon (1 Kings 1 33, 3s, 45), 
where there must have been a shrine, and where there was also 
a spring (cf. 2 Chron 32 30, 33 14). Since there is but one real 
spring near Jerusalem, known as the ‘Virgin’s Spring,’ it is 
common to locate Gihon here, and further to connect Gihon 
with En-rogel, which bears in its name the evidence that it was 
located at a spring.” It then appears that Adonijah’s feast was 
held in a room adjoining the shrine at which Solomon was pro- 
claimed king, and where Zadok anointed the new monarch. 
Slight as it is, therefore, the evidence we have connects Zadok 
with the shrine at the Serpent stone outside Jerusalem, as well 
as with a sanctuary within the city, and since the god he served 
would be the same in both places, there is nothing improbable 
in the view that the representation of the god in the form of a 
stone in the one place — presumably a natural formation having 
something of the shape of a serpent — was paralleled by the 
representation in the form of a bronze serpent in the other place. 

While the view which I have presented in this paper cannot 
claim the force of a demonstration, I believe that more positive 
evidence points towards it than towards any of the other hypoth- 
eses that have been advanced to account for Zadok and 
Nehushtan, and less objections can be raised against it than 
against them, so that we are justified in regarding Zadok as the 
Jebusite priest of Jerusalem before the capture of the city of 
David, and Nehushtan as the divine symbol in the sanctuary 
he guarded. 


™ Poels, op. cit., 150-152, by reading Gibeon in 1 Kgs 1 33, 38, 45, would 
remove the shrine of Gihon from the Old Testament. But the change rests 
on no evidence, and depends on a priori considerations alone. 








THE PILLARS JACHIN AND BOAZ 


By R. B. Y. SCOTT 


UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


HE two pillars described and named in 1 Kings 7 15-22 as 

features of the porch of Solomon’s temple have always 
been something of an enigma. It is almost certain that they 
were not a structural part of the temple proper, but stood apart 
on either side of the entrance. Though the text of Kings is 
ambiguous on this point, the parallel in 2 Chron 3 15-17 states 
specifically that the pillars were in front of the building, and 
the plans of other temples in the ancient Near East provide 
sufficient evidence to make this very probable. 

S. A. Cook notes that two such pillars were found at the 
entrance to the temple at Byblos dating from c. 1500 B. C., 
two stones at the entrance to the temple at Shechem, and two 
square structures before a temple at Si‘ in Transjordania.* 
Watzinger draws attention to the three temples at Khorsabad 
with pillar-bases on either side of their thresholds,” Leslie notes 
the same feature at Taanach,3 and H. G. May has pointed out 
to the writer that it is found also at Tell Tainat.4 Graphic 
representations of twin pillars standing clear of a temple struc- 
ture are found on coins of the first century A. D. from Cyprus, 
Sardis, Pergamum and Sidon,$ in a clay model of a temple from 
Idalion (Dali) in Cyprus,‘ in a relief from Carthage,’ and on a 


tS. A. Cook, Religion of Ancient Palestine, 167. 
2 Watzinger, Denkmdler Paldstinas, 1, 94. 
3 Leslie, Old Testament Religion, 130. 
4 Illustrated in the Oriental Institute Bulletin No. 1: “Syrian Expediton.” 
8 A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, 424; S. A. Cook, op. cit., 166. 
6 Cf. Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder sum A.T., Plate CCX. 
7 Cf. Benzinger, Hebréische Archdeologie, 326. 
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gilded glass bowl of the third-fourth century A. D. representing 
Solomon’s temple, found in a Jewish burial place at Rome.® 
Literary references include the mention by Lucian (28 f.) of 
twin pillars at Heliopolis, by Posidonius of two inscribed columns 
of bronze in the Herakleion at Gadeira,* and by Herodotus of 
two pillars in the sanctuary of Herakles at Tyre, ‘‘one of pure 
gold, the other of emerald, shining with great brilliancy at 
night.’”®” Menander, quoted in Josephus, AJ, VIII, V, 3, also 
refers to a golden pillar in the temple of Jupiter at Tyre. 
Various explanations of the nature of these pillars have been 
offered. Robertson Smith held that they were fire-altars in the 
form of immense candlesticks or cressets in which the fat of the 
shelimim was consumed, and having associations, by reason 
of their adornment, with the sacred tree.? Watzinger recalls 
the realistic representations of the holy tree in Assyria,’ and 
Skinner thinks that they were translations into metal of the 
sacred stones or obelisks.* Others have held that the pillars 
were phalli, or cosmic pillars, or symbols of the two mountains 
from between which the sun-god came forth.” Hollis’ discus- 
sion of the solar elements in the plan of Solomon’s temple sug- 
gests some connection with Egyptian obelisks, early forms of 
which were surmounted by a disc or sphere," like the bowls or 
globes at the top of the Jerusalem pillars. We must expect 
mixed influences in the plan of Solomon’s temple, and it is 
impossible to say anything more definite than that the twin 
entrance pillars were a characteristic feature of temples of the 
period, when the religions of many peoples were related to a 
single underlying pattern; and that they had a cultic signif- 
icance. The only new suggestion made in this paper concerns 


8 Gressmann, op. cit., 147, Plate CCIII. 

8* A. B. Cook, op. cit., 423. 

% Herod. II, 44 (Rawlinson’s translation). A. B. Cook, op. cit., 423-4, 
translates this ‘‘of emerald-stone large enough to shine by night.” 

9 W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 487 f. 

10 Watzinger, op. cit., 94 f.; Benzinger, Die Biicher der Kénige, 47 says they 
were “Verfeinerungen der Masseben.” 

™ Skinner, Kings, 125. 

13S. A. Cook, op. cit., 167; A. B. Cook: op. cit., 426. 

13 Myth and Ritual, ed. Hooke, 106; cf. Enc. Brit., art. “Obelisk.” 
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the curious names “Jachin” and ‘Boaz,’ for which no satis- 
factory explanation has been forthcoming. 

The idea of Gesenius and Ewald™ that, because these words 
are found elsewhere in the Old Testament as proper names, 
they may be the names of donors or builders, merits no more 
than mention. Sayce saw in the names a reference to the gods 
represented by the twin pillars of Babylonian temples, Nin- 
gis-zida and Tammuz; he suggests that “Jachin” is a trans- 
lation of the first and “Boaz” a corruption of the second." 
The Jerusalem pillars may have represented deities, but this 
derivation of the names is unconvincing. The same must be 
said of an early suggestion of S. A. Cook’s that ‘“Jachin” might 
be a Phoenician equivalent of Yahweh, and “Boaz” a corruption 
of Baal.** If a pair of deities is indicated, we should expect 
them to be masculine and feminine, as Baal and Ashtart, or 
Yahweh and ‘Anath.” Kittel thinks that the pillars may per- 
petuate the names of massébéth which had stood on the temple 
site before the time of David."* Klostermann renders the names 
as predicates of Yahweh whom the pillars symbolized, ‘‘the one 
who stands firm and defies.” Cheyne says that “Jachin” 
expresses the immovableness of the mountain of the gods, and 
that “Boaz” is a corruption of ‘“‘Baal-zebul.”?° 

A number of commentators believe that the two names must 
be read together as a verbal sentence, either complete in itself 
or the beginning of a longer inscription. Sellin follows the old 
proposal of Thenius to point ‘“‘Boaz’’ as ba‘dz, translates “‘he 
establishes with strength,” and declares that these were open- 
ing words of an inscription and came to be used as names for 
the pillars.** Barnes* and Leslie render “Baal establishes,” 


™ Cf. Kittel, Die Biicher der Kénige, 63. 

1s Sayce, Early Religions of Egypt and Babylonia, 460. 

6 Enc. Bib., col. 2305. Cook now interprets by translating, op. cit., 167. 

17 Cf. the “ ‘Anathyahu” of the Elephantine papyri (44:3, in Cowley). 

8 Kittel, op. cit., 63. 

19 Klostermann, SZ Komm., quoted in HDB, art. “Boaz.” 

2 Enc. Bib., col. 2304. 

 Sellin, Geschichte des I-J Volkes, 1, 192; cf. Bahr on 1 Kings 7 21, in Lange’s 
Comm. 

2 JTS, V, 447 f. %3 Leslie, Old Testament Religion, 130. 
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the former regarding “‘Boaz”’ as an intentional disguise of “Baal,” 
the latter following the suggestion of the Lucianic reading Bade. 
Gressmann reconstructs the text of Solomon’s dedication oracle 
in 1 Kings 8 121., following the LXX of 8 53, to read: “Baal 
establishes the sun in the heavens, Yahweh said he would dwell 
in gloom,” and connects this with the names of the pillars. 

The difficulty with these proposals is that no inscription 
could be read with alternate words written on objects eighteen 
feet apart. What we require is two inscriptions, of which the 
opening words came to designate the pillars on which they 
appeared.** The twin pillars at Gadeira referred to by Posi- 
donius were inscribed,?> and Gressmann notes that “in Baby- 
lonia it was customary to give certain pillars a whole sentence 
as name. One such which king Gudea caused to be set up in 
the sanctuary of Lagash ‘facing the sunrise,’ was called: ‘EIlil, 
king of the stormy whirlwind, who has not his like, has in his 
pure heart chosen Gudea, the high-priest of Ningirsu.’”’** It 
is of additional importance for our present purpose that this 
sentence-name is a royal dynastic oracle. 

The only two passages where the Temple pillars are mentioned 
in the OT after their erection describe ceremonies in which the 
king plays a central part, and it is to be remembered that the 
Temple was primarily a royal chapel. The first is the account 
of the coronation of Jehoash in 2 Kings 11 12-144, 17, 19, and the 
second the account of Josiah’s covenant-making in 2 Kings 
23 1-3. In each case it is noted that “the king stood by the 
pillar,” 2 Kings 11 14 adding ‘“‘as the custom was.”’ Why should 
this point be mentioned, unless the pillar had some special 
significance for the covenant and coronation ceremonies, like 
the stone of Scone for the coronation of a British king? Did it 
represent the deity as witness to the ceremony, and bear an 
inscription like Gudea’s declaring the divine right of the Davidic 


24 Gressmann, Die Lade Jahves, 62 f. 

2 As in liturgical usage generally an initial word represents the whole, 
e. g., the Babylonian ‘How long,” the English ‘‘ Magnificat.” 

2s A. B. Cook, op. cit., 423. 

% Gressmann, Die dlteste Geschichtsschreibung u. Prophetie Israels, SAT, 
2 Abt., 1 Band, 208. 
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dynasty? Eissfeldt, citing Assyrian and Egyptian parallels 
finds it probable that, on the accession of an Israelite king, 
a cult prophet declared his adoption by the deity, e. g., Ps 2 7.77 
We may look, then, to the language of the dynastic oracles and 
the accession Psalms for suggestions as to the nature of the 
pillar inscriptions. 

The most important of the former is in 2 Sam 7 s-17, the 
oracle of Nathan to David as worded by the Deuteronomic 
historian. Three times in this passage the verb kin is used 
significantly: ‘I will establish his kingdom”’ (12c), ‘I will estab- 
lish the throne of his kingdom forever” (13b), ‘thy throne shall 
be established forever” (16b). In the same context, David's 
prayer includes the words: “the house of thy servant David 
shall be established before thee”’ (26). Similarly, at the time of 
Solomon’s accession, the king utters an oath ‘‘as Yahweh liveth, 
who hath established me, and set me on the throne of David 
my father” (1 Kings 2 2). Similar phraseology is used of the 
divine confirmation of the kingship in 1 Sam 13 13, 20 31; 2 Sam 
5 12; 1 Kings 2 12, 45, 46; 2 Chron 17 5 (of Jehoshaphat). Granted 
that all these passages are later than the period of the erection 
of the Temple, they adhere with remarkable faithfulness to 
the phraseology of what appears to have been a traditional 
dynastic oracle. Cf. the language of Isa 96 ‘“‘upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom to establish it”; 16 5 ‘‘a throne 
shall be established.’”’ The dynastic oracle in different words 
appears in Jer 33 17. 


The prominence of the verb kin in various “royal” psalms 
referring either to the human or to the Divine king is notable. 
Gunkel and Mowinckel agree that the composer of the People’s 
Lamentation Ps 89 20-38 (Gunkel includes with this 4, 5) has 
taken over as a ground for his entreaty material from a dynastic 
oracle* in a royal liturgy. Note the language of vv. 4, 5 “I have 
made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto David my 
servant; thy seed will I establish (akin) forever, and build up 
thy throne to all generations’’; v. 22 “with whom my hand shall 


27 Fissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 116 f. 
28 Gunkel, Die Psalmen, HE, 392; Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, III, 35. 
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be established (#kkén)”’; vv. 37, 38 “‘his seed shall endure forever, 
and his throne as the sun before me, like the moon it shall be 
established (yikkén) forever.” Similarly, of the Divine king: 
Ps 9 s “he has established his throne for judgment’’; 93 2 “‘thy 
throne is established from of old’’; 10319 ‘“‘Yahweh in the 
heavens has established his throne.” 

There is sufficient evidence to justify the opinion that the 
pillar on the south side of the temple porch derived its name 
from the initial word of an inscription upon it in some such 
words as these: “Yadkin (Yahweh) kissé’ Dawid, timamlakié 
ltzar‘6 ‘ad ‘élam’’: ‘‘He (Yahweh) will establish the throne of 
David, and his kingdom to his seed forever.’”” This would be 
an appropriate inscription for Solomon to have placed upon the 
pillar, and it would explain why later Davidic kings stood by 
the pillar in coronation and covenant ceremonies. 

It is more difficult to decide just what was the wording on 
the northern pillar, but some suggestions may be hazarded. 
If “Boaz” is not a deliberate dissimulation of ‘‘baal,’’ and is 
to be taken as the opening word of a sentence, it must be differ- 


ently pointed; we require the noun ‘“‘dz,’’ not the adjective 


ae 


az’”’ which is syntactically impossible. The reading of Codex 
A of the LXX, Bods, the Vulgate reading Booz, and the trans- 
lation “Ioxus given in the LXX of 2 Chron 3 17, suggest that 
the pointing should be Sh*wa and holem, b*‘dz. 

The Psalms of Yahweh’s enthronement and sovereignty 
make frequent use of the word ‘éz, with reference to Yahweh’s 
victorious strength as displayed in creation and history: Ps 93 1, 
“Yahweh is king...he has girded himself with strength”; 
96 6, 7, 10, “Yahweh made the heavens, . . . strength and beauty 
are in his sanctuary,... Yahweh is king, the world also is 
established that it cannot be moved”; 991, 4, “Yahweh is 
king,...the strength of the king loveth justice’ (or, with 
Schmidt,”® ‘‘a strong one has become king”); 132 s “Arise, O 
Yahweh, into thy resting-place, thou and the ark of thy strength.” 
We should note, also, the occurrence of ‘oz in the royal liturgies 
in Ps 21 2, 14: “O Yahweh, in thy strength shall the king rejoice, 


2H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen, 181. 
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. . . be thou exalted, O Yahweh, in thy strength’’; and in Ps 110 2 
“the sceptre of thy strength will Yahweh send from Zion.” We 
may point out, further, the association of the verb kén and the 
noun ‘6z (or words from the same roots) in Pss 89 14, 15, 93 1, 2, 
99 4. If the use of synonyms be allowed for, the association of 
these ideas in royal psalms is frequent. 

It may be that the inscription on the northern pillar resembled 
the language of Ps 212, (slightly adapted), b*‘oz Yahweh 
yismah melek, “in the strength of Yahweh shall the king rejoice,” 
or, alternatively, Ps 74 13, b*‘ozzka Yahweh pérarta yam, shibbarta 
ra’shé thanninim ‘al hammayim, “by thy strength, O Yahweh, 
thou didst divide the sea, thou didst crush the heads of the 
dragons upon the waters.’’ A number of possible lines beginning 
with b*‘dz or b*‘ozzké might be suggested from the language of 
Psalms with creation or enthronement motifs. 

A final suggestive piece of evidence is the occurrence in 
Phoenician of the proper names ykn’l, yknb’l, yknislm, ‘zb'l, 
‘zyb'‘l, ‘zmlk and ‘zmlgrt,3° and the Israelite royal names ‘uzztyaha 
and y*héyakin. 


30 Harris, Grammar of the Phoenician Language, 106, 131. 








SYNCRETISM IN THE RELIGION 
OF ISRAEL 


BEATRICE L. GOFF 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


EVERAL years of research in the Palestinian archaeological 
remains which contribute to our knowledge of the religion 
of Palestine have convinced me that a consideration of method- 
ology is desirable. The following paper, therefore, is written in 
the hope that others will see the importance of this problem for 
the present stage of Old Testament research and will carry the 
discussion further. Certain results which are emerging from 
my investigation will be mentioned in passing, but with no 
attempt to substantiate them at this time. In the future I hope 
to publish an article on the amuletic character of Palestinian 
seals. It will be desirable, however, if judgment can be reserved 
on such controversial topics until they can be treated with the 
fullness they deserve. The basic problem underlying all such 
work is the problem of methodology, and this should be given 
primary consideration. 


Archaeological finds have shown that the Iron Age culture in 
Palestine was syncretistic.t The question still being discussed, 
however, is whether the religion of any important group of 
Israelites during the monarchy and the post-exilic period had 
been vitally affected by this culture. There were, of course, a 
certain number of apostates; but was there a tendency among 
the Israelites in general to absorb many elements of the syn- 


The literature on the subject is extensive. Cf., for instance, bibliographies 
in E. A. Leslie, Old Testament Religion in the Light of Its Canaanite Background, 
New York, 1936, and A. Lods, Israel. Translated by S. H. Hooke. New York, 
1932, In this paper no attempt will be made to provide many footnotes. 
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cretistic cults while their religion remained, nevertheless, avow- 
edly and primarily devoted to Yahweh? Some scholars assume 
a priori that there was such a tendency, while others, following 
the traditional Deuteronomic view, maintain the uniqueness of 
the developing Israelite religion. 


Recognition of the many contributions of the Canaanites to 
Israelite religion is growing among scholars. The sanctuaries 
of Canaan were usurped by the newcomers. Their local gods 
became manifestations of Yahweh. The agricultural festivals of 
the Canaanites were taken over by the Israelites, and sometimes 
merged with nomadic feasts. In ways such as these Israel adopted 
the religion of the Canaanites; indeed they adopted it with the 
sanction of their religious leaders, the priests. The heads of the 
state also gave their children names which were sometimes com- 
pounds of baal? and sometimes of Yahweh. They may thus have 
considered ‘‘baal” as a term which could be applied to Yahweh. 


Disagreement appears, however, in regard to the extent of the 
official borrowing of current syncretism. Did the adoption of 
the agricultural religion include solar elements? In how far did 
stories about fertility deities affect myths told about Yahweh? 
Were other gods introduced into temples to be worshiped along 
with Yahweh? Did Yahweh sometimes have a consort? Were 
art symbols used to enrich the religion? Were such cult practices 
as sacred prostitution and child sacrifice carried out by the 
Hebrews? These are a few of the debated questions today. 

When scholars are dealing with individual books of the Old 
Testament they agree that there is considerable unquestioned 
evidence of syncretistic Israelitish beliefs. Familiar examples 
of this syncretism may be grouped as follows: 

1. Many Israelites worshiped other gods at the same time as 
Yahweh. In the Urgeschichte Yahweh was evidently the highest 
of several divinities who participated in these cosmological epi- 
sodes (Gen 3 22, 6 1-8, 11 7). Ahab worshiped both the Tyrian 


2 Cf. Ishbaal, son of Saul (II Sam 2 e¢ al., as corrected in I Chr 8 33, 9 39), 
Meribaal, son of Jonathan (I Chr 8 34, 9 40), Beeliada, son of David (I Chr 
14 7), Baal-hanan, one of David's officers (I Chr 27 28), and Bealiah = Yahweh 
is baal, one of David’s early adherents (I Chr 12 5). 
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Baal Melkart (I Kgs 16 31-33) and Yahweh,? and thus set the 
example for succeeding kings in both Israel (I Kgs 22 54, II Kgs 1) 
and Judah (II Kgs 8 16-19, 25-27; cf. 11 17-20). Manasseh intro- 
duced astral worship into Yahweh’s temple in Jerusalem (II Kgs 
21 5), although he named his son “Josiah,” a clear evidence of 
his continued reverence for Yahweh. The Deuteronomic re- 
formers found it necessary to cleanse the temple of Yahweh in 
Jerusalem of other gods (II Kgs 23 4, 6) and of the horses and 
chariot of the sun god (II Kgs 23 1). Indeed, throughout the 
writings of the Deuteronomic school we hear of idolatry and the 
worship of other gods. Sometimes particular gods are named, 
as, for example, Astarte, Chemosh, and Melek; at other times 
the sun, moon, the astral deities (Dt 4 19, 17 2-7, II Kgs 23 s) 
and perhaps even the zodiac (mbw,s II Kgs 23 5) are denounced 
as objects of worship. Ezekiel is equally vigorous in his denunci- 
ation of idolatry,® a practice which he says definitely was car- 
ried on in Yahweh’s temple at Jerusalem (Ez 5 u, 8). 


2. The Israelitic cult included rites which are common in the 
syncretism, such as sacred prostitution (Gen 38, Dt 23 1s, II Kgs 
23 7, Am 2 7, Ho 4 13 £.), the use of incense (II Kgs 23 5, Jer 6 20, 
44 15-19, 24-26, 28, Ez 8 7-9, 11-13), child sacrifice (Ex 22 28», 
Dt 12 31, 18 9-14, II Kgs 21 6, 23 10, Ez 16 20, 21, 20 31, 23 37, 39), 
and reverence for massebéth and asherim (Gen 28 10-22, 31 51, 52, 
35 20, Dt 7 5, 16 21, 22, II Kgs 23 14). Of course the kings are 


3 Lods, op. cit., 421 states: “far from seeking to abolish the religion of 
Jahweh, Ahab and his wife were the first Israelite sovereigns, after David, to 
give their children names compounded with that of the national God: Ahaziahu, 
Joram, Athaliah; the ostraka found in the palace of Ahab in Samaria show 
that names of this kind were also common among the officials of this king. 
The royal pair could not have slain all the prophets of Jahweh save one, since 
Ahab listened to them with respect, and, on the eve of his death he was sur- 
rounded by 400 of them, who all, with one exception, predicted his success 
(I Kgs 20 and 22.).” See also J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, 291. 

411 Kgs 23 13. For the reading of the names see R. H. Pfeiffer, ‘The Polemic 
against Idolatry in the Old Testament,” JBL, XLIII (1924), 237. 

SR. Kittel, Die Biicher der Kénige (Handkommentar zum A. T., ed. by 
Nowack), 1900, 300. 

6 For a list of passages denouncing idolatry cf. Pfeiffer, op. cit., 234 n. 
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constantly blamed for these practices, but the shrines which 
they supported were doubtless administered by conforming 
priests. Ezekiel stated explicitly that both the prophetesses of 
Yahweh (Ez 13 17-23) and the Levites (Ez 44 10-12) promoted 
syncretism, and Deuteronomy knew that even some prophets 
of Yahweh encouraged a syncretistic cult (Dt 13 2-«). 


3. It is a matter of dispute among scholars whether any of 
these elements indicate Israelite interest in the more elaborate 
manifestations of mystic cult which we know were associated 
with the neighboring fertility deities. Of course it is clear that 
the ideas behind the fertility cults influenced the conception of 
Yahweh. The prophets recognized that Yahweh was active in 
the natural elements and thus affected the yield of the soil 
(Am 46-12). He was a fertility deity, competing with the 
baalim (Ho 2); but the emotion which so commonly accompanies 
these ideas in many fertility religions appears in a more refined 
form in at least the best of Israelite religion. It is responsible 
for the Israelite belief in Yahweh as a loving husband (Ho 2, 
Jer 2 2b, 3, 3 1-5) or father of Israel (Ho 11 1, 3, 4). These, then, 
are valuable contributions of neighboring fertility religions, but 
they need not imply that the Israelites adopted foreign myths 
and mystical practices. Sacred prostitution was a contribution 
of the fertility religions which appeared only in the lower types 
of Israelite religion. Does this practice imply a well organized 
mystical cult? If we were to trust the LXX reading for owrpn 
in I Kgs 15 12 and mwnpn in Ho 4 14, we should infer that mysti- 
cal elements in the Israelite religion were considerably developed, 
for the Greek words used are tas TeXeTds and T&v Teredeo- 
bévwv respectively, the usual words for ‘‘initiates into the 
mysteries.”” We must not give too much weight to such a late 
interpretation of these texts, but that the Greek translators saw 
such practices as part of a mystic cult is worth bearing in mind 
in any wider study of the syncretism of the period. In one case, 
however, the practice of mystic rites within the Israelite religion 
is unmistakable. In Ez 8 14, 15, the prophet accuses the women ~ 
of bewailing Tammuz in a court of the Jerusalem temple. A 
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second instance might be found in Isaiah’s objection to Adonis 
gardens, if we could be sure that Is 1 29-31 were genuine. Marti 
attributes the passage to a later editor.’ 


4. Some myths were borrowed by the Israelites, but trans- 
formed according to their own ideas. The most familiar example 
of this practice is found in the non-P portions of the Urgeschichte 
(Gen 1-11), which contain Israelitic cosmologies similar to those 
of the Babylonians. 


5. Art symbols which are common in Palestinian archaeo- 
logical sites were used by the Israelites in myth and ritual. 
Cherubim, snake, and sacred tree appear in Gen 3. Solomon’s 
temple in Jerusalem had much decoration. There were cherubim 
(I Kgs 6 23-27); two free-standing pillars adorned with pome- 
granates (I Kgs 7 15-21 [in part]); a large “‘sea’”’ standing upon 
twelve oxen (I Kgs 7 23-28); and ten stands (Mmu3D) decorated 
with lions, cherubim, and either oxen or palm trees (I Kgs 
7 27-39, where a double narrative seems to be interwoven).* Bull 


7 Marti, in Das Buch Jesaja (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A. T., ed. by 
Marti), 1900, 22 f., attributes the passage to an editor of about 440 B.C. 
Is 17 4-11 cannot be adduced in further support of the presence of this variety 
of syncretism in Isaiah’s period, since the recurring phrase “in that day” 
places the section in the editorial work of the Eschatologists, so common in 
the Book of the Twelve. Cf. R. E. Wolfe, ‘“‘The Editing of the Book of the 
Twelve,” Zeitsch. Alitest. Wiss., N. F. XII (1935), 104 f. 

8 The decoration in I Kgs 6 18, 29, 32, 35, 7 19, 20a, 22 is not considered here 
since these verses are probably late additions. For this analysis consult 
B. Stade, “‘Der Text des Berichtes iiber Salomos Bauten. I K6. 5-7,” Zeitsch. 
Alitest. Wiss., 111 (1883), 129-177. Idem, ‘‘Die Kesselwagen des salomonischen 
Tempels. I K6. 7 27-39,” Zeitsch. Alitest. Wiss., XXI (1901), 145-190. B. Stade 
and F. Schwally, The Books of Kings (The Sacred Books of the OT; a critical 
edition of the Hebrew text, ed. by P. Haupt), 1904, 84-98. C. F. Burney, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, Oxford, 1903, 58-103. G. Hdlscher, 
“Das Buch der Konige, seine Quellen und seine Redaktion” (ETXAPIZ- 
THPION ... Hermann Gunkel zum 60. Geburtstage ... dargebracht, ed. 
by H. Schmidt), Géttingen, 1923, 162 f. R. Kittel, op. cit., 46-69 (Kittel 
considers 7 19, however, a part of the early source). H. Vincent, “‘La Descrip- 
tion du Temple de Salomon, notes exégétiques sur I Rois 6," Revue Biblique, 
N.S. IV (1907), 515-542 (Vincent considers 6 35 early). Against the view 
that the decoration on this temple had religious significance for Solomon and 
his friends who had access to the royal sanctuary it might be objected that 
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images were erected by Jeroboam in the sanctuaries of Yahweh 
in Bethel and Dan (I Kgs 12 28-30). A snake stood in the Jeru- 
salem temple until the time of Hezekiah (II Kgs 184). The 
seraphim, strange composite creatures,? add majesty and awe 
to Isaiah’s vision (Is 6). The Deuteronomists condemned the 
widespread use of art symbols, and by their polemic (Dt 4 15-18) 
pointed out the most popular varieties. There were images of 
males and females (vs ie), animals, birds (vs 17), snakes and fish 
(vs 18). Ezekiel’s vision of the living creatures (Ez 1, 10, 11 22 #.) 
combined Mesopotamian and Egyptian art symbols. The winged 
cherubim with faces of a man, lion, ox, and eagle are Meso- 
potamian. The eyes which cover the wheels of the vehicle are 
Egyptian. The temple of Yahweh which he described is also 
adorned with palm trees and cherubim (Ez 40, 41). The apoca- 
lyptic use of symbols, as, for example, in Zechariah and much 
later in Daniel is probably closely related to the other uses of 
art symbols. 


It is plain, then, that considerable groups of Israelites, not 
merely sporadic individuals, accepted many of the elements of 
the other religions. Both political and religious leaders were 
represented in the movement, and while others, as the Deuter- 
onomists, opposed it, they were unconsciously subjected to the 
subtle influence of syncretism. What I have said, and the Old 
Testament evidence for it, is familiar to all Old Testament 
scholars; but the passages adduced are usually studied in isola- 
tion, and there has been general reluctance to investigate the 
meaning of the evidence when taken as a whole. 


the Tyrian workmen may have introduced designs at their pleasure, and that 
thus they were purely decorative in value to the Israelites. Yet on the other 
hand, we note that the sea was so large that it clearly had a symbolic, not 
merely utilitarian purpose (cf. B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 
1887, I, 336. A. Lods, op. cit., 415), and the ornamented pillars had no struct- 
ural value, but fulfilled some cultic function (cf. I. Benzinger, Hebrdische 
Archaologie’, Leipzig, 1927, 329; A. Jeremias, Das A. T. im Lichte des alten 
Orients4, Leipzig, 1930, 542; A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria 
to the Macedonian Conquest, New York, 1931, 348). 

9 Cf., for example, S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light 
of Archaeology, London, 1930, 53 ff., and the commentaries ad hoc. 
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There are good reasons for this reluctance — reasons which 
all too often have been minimized by scholars who have ventured 
to undertake the task. First is the problem of Old Testament 
interpretation. It is hard to know when a figure of speech is a 
purely literary device — a product of the author’s poetic fancy, 
or an exaggeration for the sake of emphasis — and when it is 
to be considered to have a deeper meaning as a recurrent symbol 
in the literature and art of the period. It seems legitimate to 
begin with the unquestioned evidence of a rite and proceed to 
the study of more doubtful passages. But when started on such 
a course where is a person to draw the line? By what canons of 
historical criticism should one limit one’s ingenuity? It is very 
easy to build an elaborate, imaginary structure upon small 
foundations of probability. 


Religions contemporary with the Old Testament serve as an 
important guide in this problem, and as a reservoir for inter- 
pretation of obscure matters. It is demonstrable that the neigh- 
boring religions were undergoing developments that were in 
some respects parallel to those of the Israelite religion. When 
Old Testament sources give fragmentary clues to the meaning 
of some beliefs or rites we can often expand our knowledge by 
reference to similar items in other cults. Yet, separate religions 
do develop similar ideas and practices independently by virtue 
of a parallel development. When this happens we must expect 
similarity in broad outline, but divergence in matters of detail. 
We must not be hasty in concluding that there has been bor- 
rowing; as Professor Goodenough so pertinently remarks, 
“Parallels are lines which never meet.”*° Therefore Old Testa- 
ment critics are right when they maintain that it is a difficult 
task to set the right limits for using contemporary religions to 
illuminate the Old Testament. For instance, as can be seen in 
many recent publications, it is easy to discover innumerable simi- 
larities between the Old Testament and the mythological texts 
from Ras Shamra. 


Archaeological finds are an important source of information 


% E. R. Goodenough, ‘‘New Light on Hellenistic Judaism,” Journal of Bible 
and Religion, V (1937), 18. 
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regarding syncretism, but again are evaluated not without dif- 
ficulties. First, few inscriptions have been uncovered among the 
Palestinian remains of the Iron Age, so the interpretation of 
objects is often in doubt. Secondly, many objects are merely 
an indirect source for Israelite religion. Only in the inscribed 
seals where names give a clue to the religion of the owner, in the 
royal stamped jar-handles, and in the ivories from Ahab’s palace 
can we be sure of the Israelitish origin of objects. A third and 
outstanding difficulty appears when we try to determine what 
ornament should be studied for its symbolic value and what 
considered purely decorative. 

This last question needs independent consideration since some 
scholars consider it so impossible of solution that they think 
no study of symbolism in this period should be attempted. 
Probably not all ornamentation in that melting pot of cultures 
had a definite symbolic meaning. Still, it is certain that part of 
it had. We have summarized in an earlier paragraph some of 
the Old Testament evidence for this statement. We may look 
to the seals for added confirmation. Seals in ancient Palestine 
often served as amulets. Of course they were sometimes intended 
for use in commercial transactions, as commonly in Babylonia; 
but very careful study of the evidence makes it seem to me 
extremely dubious that even in secular use Palestinian seals 
served simply for their owners’ identification. Their purpose 
seems rather to protect the owners’ interests, as did also scarabs, 
to which the majority of Palestinian seals are closely related in 
form. Indeed it is noticeable, in view of the large number of 
Palestinian seals extant, how few impressions of such seals have 
been found. The commercial use of seals was not unknown, but 
they seem to have been used primarily as amulets. The images 
upon them, therefore, had a quasi-magical character, and are 
a valuable clue to the powers which the owners most desired.* 
Our evidence regarding the seals falls into two classes: 1. impres- 
sions which are found primarily upon jar-handles. Of these the 


« For articles in which the amuletic character of ancient seals is considered 
see Hermann Thiersch, ‘“‘Die Kunst der Griechen und der alte Orient,’’ Die 
Antike, 1X (1933), 207 ff., and G. D. Hornblower, ‘‘A Temple Seal and Its 
Connections,”’ Ancient Egypt, 1934, 99-106. 
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royal stamped jar-handles are the most numerous, and have two 
types of ornament, the scarab, and the winged solar disk. Some 
jar-handles stamped with private seals, probably of late date, 
bear figures of stars. Most of the other stamped jar-handles are 
unornamented. 2. There are a large number of seals which are 
unquestionably Israelitic and which have a great variety of 
ornament. Among the types which occur are the winged solar 
disk, griffins, the sphinx, lions, bulls, goats, the Egyptian Horus 
child seated on the lotus, the uraeus, and figures of worshipers. 
As was said at the beginning of this paper, I cannot go into this 
important matter here with the detail it deserves, but I hope to 
discuss it more fully at another time. At present I can only say 
that while we must still bear in mind that not all ornament is 
meaningful, a large body of material seems to me to justify 
investigation. 

We face, then, the following situation: there is agreement that 
the syncretism of Palestine affected the religion of important 
groups of Israelites. There is also agreement that in the Old 
Testament itself, in contemporary religions, and in archaeology 
there is source material for a study of this syncretism. Scholars 
are divided over the relative usefulness of these sources and the 
proper method of studying them. The basic problem would 
seem to be the problem of methodology. I have no decisive con- 
tribution to make to this difficult question; but the presupposi- 
tions by which I am carrying on my work, embodied in the 
following suggestions, may prove an incentive to others to carry 
the discussion further. 

Palestinian archaeology seems to me one of the most fertile 
places for a study of the syncretism. The remains have been 
studied extensively for their evidence regarding history. There 
have been less satisfactory results from studying them for their 
possible information about religion. On the one hand, the Well- 
hausen School has avoided the task because it doubted that final 
results could be attained. On the other hand, the religions- 
geschichtliche Schule has recognized the importance of the under- 
taking but has proceeded without due recognition of the pitfalls, 
and without developing an adequate methodology. United 
sober effort should be very fruitful. Of the available remains 
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the most serviceable, it seems to me, will have to do with the 
imagery on Israelitic seals. A large number of these have been 
carefully published,” but so far no one has investigated system- 
atically their contribution to our knowledge of Israelite religion. 
Yet we have here the only archaeological remains so far uncov- 
ered that unmistakably have reference to Israelite religion. 
I am not implying that other remains should be neglected; I say 
simply that the seals seem to me the most direct archaeological 
evidence for Israelite syncretism. 


Because of the small number of Hebrew inscriptions in the 
archaeological sites, the interpretation must be found in con- 
temporary religions where inscriptional evidence is more abun- 
dant, and in Old Testament sources. In dealing with both classes 
of material, however, care must be taken not to resort to proof 
texts for constructing a theory. The situation must be studied 
from a much wider base. One class of objects, or a particular 
symbol must be seen in its manifold meanings in the surrounding 
religions. Then the group of meanings applicable to the Pal- 
estinian cult will be determined in two ways: 1. by relating it 
to other objects or symbols with which it is associated in its 
Palestinian locus; and 2. by study of the Old Testament. This 
Old Testament study must be directed to two points: the polemic 
of the reformers, and broad changes in the Israelite religion in 
later periods which could be explained in part at least by contact 
with outside ideas. Only secondary attention will be paid to 
isolated and ambiguous allusions which may or may not refer 
to current syncretistic ideas or practices. We may consider the 
animal and human figurines by way of illustration, figurines 
which we know in other religions had either cosmic significance 
or were associated with the fertility deities. Now Second Isaiah 
is among the most ardent denouncers of idolatry; but he is lyrical 
in his description of Yahweh as the creator of the natural world, 
man, and history. We may suspect that the syncretism of which 
cosmic idols formed an important part may have contributed 
to his enlarged view of Yahweh as the ruler of the cosmos. And 


12 The most extensive description of Hebrew seals has been given by David 
Diringer in his Le Iscriziont Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi, Firenze (1934). 
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we shall look for a cosmic interpretation as one of the important 
meanings of Palestinian figurines. 

Finally, I should not be content to view this syncretism merely 
as the worship of many gods. I should not see in a star or dove 
simply emblems of Astarte, or in a bull an emblem of Apis or 
some other god. The emblems, while sometimes referring to 
these gods, do so because they express outstanding functions 
of the deities. To the intelligent worshiper they meant clarifica- 
tion of some aspiration or ideal, enrichment of an emotional 
experience. The polemic of the reformers of course makes it 
evident that the loftier side of the syncretism was not apparent 
to great masses of the people. Idolatry meant to many reverence 
for the image itself. Our first task, however, is to see its valuable 
side before we start to condemn it. For that purpose Isaiah’s 
attitude to the seraphim and Ezekiel’s vision of the living crea- 
tures with the chariot are helpful. In both cases the symbols 
did not serve even remotely as objects of worship, but added 
emotional richness and majesty to the awareness of divinity. 
It is the religious experience, then, behind the various elements 
of the syncretism which needs to be investigated. We must not 
be content with superficial labels of the type of religion. 

In conclusion, Palestinian syncretism should be studied be- 
cause it affected the religion of significant groups of Israelites. 
One wishes that scholars of varying experience might unite in 
a persistent and cautious attempt to develop a methodology 
for that task. Then surprising progress might be made in a realm 
where now hypotheses must be regarded as tentative. 








THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK 
OF EZEKIEL 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


N recent years there has been a rapidly growing tendency 
to regard considerable portions of the book of Ezekiel as 

being later than the time of the prophet. “It is no longer 
possible to treat the Book [of Ezekiel] as the product of a 
single mind and a single age” (Cooke, ICC, I, p. vi). There 
are not wanting those, even, who consider the whole book to 
be pseudonymous, and much later than the time of Ezekiel. 
Torrey has published a notable work, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the 
Original Prophecy, in which he concludes that the book was 
written in the third century B.C., but designed to give the 
impression that it was written in the thirtieth year of King 
Manasseh, in the seventh century. As originally written, 
Ezekiel was placed in Palestine, but soon afterwards it was 
revised by an editor to put Ezekiel in the exile. 

I consider this view too extreme. I think there is a con- 
siderable amount of genuine Ezekiel material in the book, the 
prophetic activity of Ezekiel being confined to the period 
between 597 and 586, large additions, however, coming from 
later periods. The evidence brought forward by Torrey does 
not, it seems to me, prove the lateness of the whole book, but 
only of considerable portions. 

Torrey, op. cit., 84, stresses his interpretation of 817 as a 
reference to a feature of the Persian ritual in which the wor- 
shipper held a bundle of twigs before his face. It should be 
remembered, however, that the tradition of the Massora is 
that ODN here is one of the 18 oD *npn, and that it has been 
deliberately changed from an original *»8, to be vocalized 
either "BS or °BS. This tradition seems reasonable, the change 


having been made because the original text was considered 
163 
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irreverent. In that case, whatever the significance of the rite 
may have been, it had no connection with the Persian ritual. 

Torrey, op. cit., 70, says that in 2230 Ezekiel “expressly 
denies that there was any true prophet and spokesman of 
Yahweh in Jerusalem, whose help, as a colleague, he could 
claim.” The point here, of course, is that Jeremiah was an 
active prophet in Jerusalem at the traditional time of Ezekiel. 
It seems evident to me, however, that 22 23-31 is no part of the 
preceding but a later addition. It is a collection of conven- 
tional phrases. V. 30 is evidently based upon Ez 13 5, which was 
part of a denunciation of the false prophets by Ezekiel, but 
which does not say that there were no true prophets. 22 31, as 
naturally interpreted, speaks of the destruction of the nation as 
in the past. 

One of the prominent reasons which Torrey gives for thinking 
that the book was not written in the closing years of the history 
of Judah but was (represented as being) of the time of Manasseh 
is that he thinks the conditions reflected require that view 
(ch. III). He refers particularly to the characterization of 
Jerusalem in several passages as a bloody city. He thinks this 
was not the case in the time after Josiah, because he considers 
the reformation of Josiah as having been thoroughgoing and 
permanent. It may well be doubted that it was either of these. 
The tendency to idolatry of the Hebrew people of that time 
makes it probable that the reformation was not as thorough- 
going as the general statements of 2 Kings 22, 23 might lead 
one to think. In any case, the evidence of 2 Kings is that it 
was not permanent. It is said of Jehoahaz: ‘‘And he did that 
which was evil in the sight of Yahweh, according to all that 
his fathers had done,” 2 Kings 2332. The judgment on 
Jehoiakim is expressed in the same language, 2 Kings 23 37. 
The same testimony is borne to Jehoiachin, except that the 
word “father” is substituted for “fathers,” 2 Kings 24 9. Again 
the same testimony to Zedekiah is found, with the substitution 
of the name Jehoiakim for the word “fathers” 2 Kings 24 19. 
Shedding innocent blood is a charge that is brought, by implica- 
tion, against one of the later kings, apparently Zedekiah, by 
Jeremiah, 22 3. 
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The presence of many Aramaisms and other late words in 
the book is clear, as maintained by Torrey. They occur, how- 
ever, almost entirely in those passages in the book which have 
other indications of lateness, not throughout. 


The responsibility for the fall of the nation is placed upon 
the sins of Manasseh in some passages in Kings, 2 Kings 21 11-15, 
22 15-20. This is not, however, the opinion everywhere. Zedekiah 
is held directly responsible in 2 Kings 2419, 20. Jeremiah 
considered it still possible by righteous dealing to avert the 
threatened fate of the nation, Jer 22 3, 4. 


On Torrey’s view, the third-century author, writing a pseud- 
epigraph purporting to come from the time of Manasseh, was 
extraordinarily careless. Chs. 40-48 are entirely inappropriate 
in Manasseh’s time. The detailed plan of the temple, chs. 40 ff, 
would have no meaning in the 7th century. Many details, of 
course, are given here about which we have no information in 
reference to either the first or the second temple. So far as the 
details correspond, however, the plan is substantially that of 
the second temple. This would have no appropriateness in the 
seventh century, nor in the third century. It becomes signif- 
icant, however, on the view that I hold, that it purported to 
come from the exile, and was thus supposed to be a plan for 
the rebuilding of the temple after the exile. 


The reallotment of the land has its significance on my view, 
as I indicate elsewhere. It would have no meaning, however, 
in the seventh century. 


The legislation contained in chs. 40-48, according to Torrey’s 
view and mine, embodies variations in the later practice from 
the regulations of the law. But such legislation, if attributed to 
the time of Manasseh, would have no force, not even Deuter- 
onomy having been published at that time. 

I think that considerable portions of 1-24 are by Ezekiel. 
These oracles have the true prophetic tone. They include the 
call of Ezekiel and the nature of his message, 2; the siege of 
Jerusalem, 41, 2, 9, 10, 11; the threefold fate of the nation, 
5 1, 2; the destruction of the places of idolatrous worship on the 
mountains, 6; a description of idolatry in the temple area, 
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8; Yahweh’s care for Israel and the wickedness of the nation, 
16; and many other passages with themes similar to these. 

The dates in the book are doubtless editorial. Some rest 
apparently on a genuine tradition and are correct, others are 
evidently wrong. I think the genuine oracles of Ezekiel were 
uttered after 597 and before 586. His message is described in 
the cal!, 2 10, as consisting of “lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe.” The messages of hope were added later. 

I think that Ezekiel lived in Jerusalem, not in the exile. It is 
generally agreed that his oracles are addressed to the people of 
Palestine, not to the exiles. The few phrases that place him in 
the exile are editorial additions, as will be noticed elsewhere.* 

Several whole chapters in 1-24 are not, I think, by Ezekiel, 
as well as many other portions, such as 16 26-62. Most of 1 is an 
apocalyptic poem; 10 is closely related to 1; 14 is a collection 
of conventional phrases; 18 teaches individualism, a message 
appropriate to a later time; 19 has an element of exaggeration 
which suggests a later time; and 20 is a collection of con- 
ventional phrases. I consider all oracles of hope as later than 
Ezekiel, and all apocalyptic passages. 

There are extravagant elements in the predictions against 
foreign nations, 21 33-37 (Heb.; Eng. 28-32), 25-32, 35, which 
give them an apocalyptic tone. They have an appropriate 
background after the exile, not in the time of Ezekiel. They, as 
well as most of the oracles against foreign nations in the other 
prophets, are probably the work of schools of editors after the 
exile.2 38 1-39 20 are clearly apocalyptic. I consider the gen- 
uine work of Ezekiel to be confined to 1-24. 

My view of the formation of the book of Ezekiel is as follows. 
The utterances of Ezekiel were collected into a book, possibly 
by the prophet himself, more probably by editors not long 
after his time. There were several later editings, the dates of 


tSee my paper: ‘Was Ezekiel in the Exile,” JBL, XLIX (1930), 83-93. 
This is also the conclusion of Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy. 

2 See Wolfe, ‘The Editing of the Book of the Twelve,” ZA W, XII (1935), 
90-129. 
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which can only be assigned tentatively. The first considerable 
additions were perhaps made by a group of editors who are 
responsible for the messages of hope. These oracles of hope 
frequently describe the exiles who are to be returned to Pal- 
estine as “scattered through the countries,” and in similar 
language, as in 6 8, 9, 11 16, 17, 20 34, 41, and elsewhere.? This is 
appropriate to the later time, but not to the time of the exile or 
soon after, when the exiles were located in Babylonia. The 
date is thus probably not earlier than 450 B.C. 


Oracles against the neighboring small nations are found in 
21 33-37 (Heb.; Eng. 28-32), 25-28 and 35. These naturally 
belong not long after the exile, perhaps about 450, but, since 
they consist mostly of conventional phrases, they may be 
somewhat later. That against Tyre, however, 26 1-28 19, is 
much longer than the others, and has a poetic, imaginative, 
and apocalyptic tone. 28 11-19 has resemblances to Is 14 12-15, 
spoken of Egypt, each being based upon an astral myth. The 
apocalyptic element makes it probable that this belongs to a 
date much later, perhaps about 300. It may well be that 26 
has in mind the destruction of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
history presented as prediction, as Torrey thinks,‘ in which 
case a date soon after that event is more probable than Torrey’s 
date of about 230. 


The oracle against Egypt, 29-32, doubtless comes from a 
time of difficulties with foreign nations, perhaps about 350. 

38 1-39 20 are quite different from any of the other oracles 
against foreign nations, being distinctly apocalyptic and escha- 
tological. These features mark them as quite late, probably 
about 300. 


(It will be observed that I believe in the work of editors, 
like those whose work Wolfe, op. cit., recognizes in the minor 


prophets. My dates, however, are for the most part later 
than Wolfe’s). 


3 This point is similar to the one made by Torrey in Deutero-Isaiah. 
4 Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, 94. 
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There are many glosses which are a rewriting, often with 
considerable expansion, of original material. Some have thought 
that these are not glosses but parallel traditions of original 
material. It seems evident, however, that, at least in most 
cases, they are really glosses, because one version sometimes 
shows marks of lateness as compared with the other, and in 
other cases one is padded with conventional phrases. Thus 
212 (Heb.; Eng. 2046) contains three clauses substantially 
identical in meaning. The third clause, however, is marked as 
the original and the others as later by the fact that the word 
for south in the third clause is the common one, 2, and in each 
of the other clauses is a late word, Mon and ON. 3 7-9 is 
evidently a later rewriting of the call of the prophet given in 
2 6-7. Part of 3 9 is nearly an exact repetition of part of 26, 
(6 L£ & have nnn, as in 3 9, for the second 87TN in 26), with 
the substitution, in two cases, of 89 for 8. This substitution 
is a mark of lateness, since there was a tendency in later timeS 
to discontinue the use of bx, under the influence of Aramaic, in 
which language it is not found. Other cases of rewriting, some- 
times with considerable expansion, are 6 11-14, based upon 
61, 3b-7a; 75-9, based on 7 2, 3-48, 7 10-27 being a fuller 
expansion of the same material, with the addition of many 
conventional phrases; 12 4-6, 7», based on 12 1-3; 12 26-28, based 
on 12 21-25; and many similar cases. 


This rewriting may have been due to a group of editors, but 
it seems perhaps more probable that it was the work of many 
scribal glossators. 


There are almost innumerable cases of the addition of a few 
words as explanatory glosses, many of which are not in @, and 
some not in &. These are doubtless the work of individual 
scribes. Some examples of these are the following: 41, “N& 
obvi, an explanatory gloss to the preceding word Ty; 94, 
oben spna, an explanatory gloss to the preceding Vyn “na; 
12 11, "2.¥3, an explanatory gloss to the preceding word mua; 
23 16, MOwWD, an explanatory gloss; and many similar cases. 


A revision of the whole book was made in the third century 
B.C. This date is evident particularly from the similarity of 
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purpose to that of the Chronicler, as will be seen later, indicating 
approximately the same period.’ 

These third-century editors were responsible for the revision 
which placed Ezekiel in the exile, and contributed all or nearly 
all of 40-48, some apocalyptic material in the early part of the 
book, and perhaps some other portions. The detailed plan of 
the temple and the scheme for the division of the land become 
readily intelligible from this point of view; they have a manifest 
significance when represented as plans of Ezekiel, during the 
exile, for the future. 

I think no large additions were made after the third century, 
although numerous minor glosses were added, many of which 
are not found in the Septuagint. 


These third-century editors belonged to about the same time 
as the Chronicler, and were animated by a similar spirit. The 
purpose of the Chronicler was to magnify the glory of Judah 
and the house of David, and, consequently, to disparage Israel; 
and also, most important of all, to establish the authenticity 
of the temple in Jerusalem, in opposition to the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim. The Chronicler did not hesitate to 
resort to amazing distortions of history to accomplish his end, 
at times giving to incidents narrated in Samuel and Kings a 
contrary meaning, and at other times adding incidents of his 
own invention. The third-century editors of Ezekiel had the 
same general purpose as the Chronicler, the thought being con- 
centrated particularly upon the temple in Jerusalem; and they 
were just as free in their treatment of history as the Chronicler. 

According to the view expressed in 2 Kings, and made even 
more emphatic in the work of the Chronicler, all the important 
people of Judah were carried into exile, for the most part in 
597, supplemented by the deportation in 586. “‘None remained, 
save the poorest sort of the people of the land,” 2 Kings 24 14. 
“But the captain of the guard left of the poorest of the land 


S Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, ch. V, fixes the date 
of the final revision at approximately 230 B.C. My conclusion is about the 
same, although I do not attempt to fix the date quite as definitely and do 
not accept all of Torrey’s reasons. 
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to be vinedressers and husbandmen,” 2 Kings 25 12. This is 
doubtless much exaggerated, but it was the generally accepted 
view. The hope of the future lay in Babylonia. Hence it was 
necessary that Ezekiel be transferred from Judah to Babylonia, 
in order that he might have an outstanding position as a 
prophet. They magnified his importance, also, attributing to 
him remarkable utterances and deeds, implying supernatural 
knowledge far exceeding that shown by any of the other early 
prophets. All these I consider distortions of what actually took 
place, or simple inventions. There is unusually detailed pre- 
diction in 11 10, 11, 12 12, 13 (in relation to 12 6). In 33 32 Ezekiel 
is said to have seen in the evening the coming of a particular 
messenger the next day. In 2418s Ezekiel is said to have pre- 
dicted in the morning the death of his wife, which took place 
in the evening. Instances of clairvoyance, seeing events at a 
distance, are narrated in 24 1f.; 1113. These give to Ezekiel a 
character as a wonder-working prophet which puts him in a 
different class from any earlier prophet. 


The process of placing Ezekiel in the exile was simple, this 
being accomplished by the addition of a few words here and 
there. Then Ezekiel was made the great support of the author- 
ity of the second temple. He is represented as having revealed 
beforehand the detailed plan of the second temple found in 
40-42 and in a few later passages. He saw in vision the glory 
of Yahweh, which had of course left the desecrated temple and 
accompanied the people into exile, returning to the temple and 
establishing itself there for ever. This is found in 1 4-28; 
43 4-9 (see also 442, 4), originally, I think, one poem.’ The 
scheme for the division of the land among the twelve tribes, 
45 1-8; 48 1-29, was intended primarily to establish the glory of 
the temple. It is purely ideal. It is true, of course, that the 
tribe of Judah was practically all that remained, a few frag- 
ments of other tribes, at most, being in existence. The temple 
is here made the most important feature in the land, all the 
region about it being most holy, 43 12. Its holiness is guarded 


6 See my papers: ‘The Title of Ezekiel (1 1-3),” JBL, LI (1932), 54-57, 
and: ‘The Glory of Yahweh and the Temple,” JBL, LVI (1937), 115-117. 
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by putting the priests around it, and the Levites in the adjacent 
section. 

The subordination of Israel to Judah is made clear in several 
passages. The return from the exile of Israel along with Judah 
is predicted in 37 15-28, as well as implied in 45. This return, 
however, is simply to make clear that Israel is subject to Judah. 
The Messiah, called David, i. e., a descendant of David, is to 
be king over them all, 37 24, and they are to have a common 
sanctuary, at Jerusalem, 37 2, 2s. Further, in 16 61 Samaria is 
associated with Jerusalem, and Sodom as well, but in an inferior 
position: ‘and I will give them unto thee for daughters, but 
not by thy covenant.” 


The arrangement of the tribes, already referred to, also shows 
the superiority of Judah to Israel. Judah had the position of 
honor, next to the Levites on the north of the temple, Judah 
and Benjamin having exchanged positions. Ephraim, in the 
territory of which was located the Samaritan temple, has 
approximately its old position, to the north of Judah, and 
separated from it by the tribe of Reuben.’ 


Many laws similar in form and substance to those of H and 
P are found in 40-48. Most of these, at any rate, were probably 
a part of the third-century revision.* For the most part, at 
least, they seem to be in a later form in Ezekiel. Burrows 
says: ‘The evidence of the literary relationship between H and 
Ez points quite clearly to the priority of H,” The Literary 
Relations of Ezekiel, 36. He also says: “I conclude therefore 
that Ez is dependent upon P, and probably upon the whole 
of P’’, idem, 67. 


7 Formerly I expressed the view that this scheme for the division of the 
land was written in the Maccabean period (See my paper: “The Date of 
Ezekiel 45 1-8a and 47 13-48 35,” JBL, XL (1921) 70-75). I now see no 
reason for making any part of Ezekiel Maccabean. 

8] formerly expressed the opinion that there were two principal authors 
in Ez 40-48. I would not express as definite an opinion as that now. There 
are some evidences of diversity of authorship in these chapters. At the 
same time, all the material seems to be late, not far from the time of the 
third-century editors. See my paper: ‘The Authorship of Ezekiel 40-48,” 
JBL, XXXIV (1915), 17-40. 
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The view which accounts most satisfactorily for the diver- 
gences between portions of 40-48 of Ezekiel and the law, it 
seems to me, is that these regulations in Ezekiel are con- 
siderably later than the law, and embody the actual practice of 
the third century. The editors, however, were not concerned 
to give a complete code, where there were no changes the sub- 
jects were passed over in silence, e. g., the high-priest is not 
mentioned. 


A few of these regulations, however, I think were purely 
ideal, embodying, however, some definite idea of the editors. 


The division of the land among the twelve tribes, Ez 45 1-8; 
47 13-48 29, was doubtless purely ideal, as already stated. This 
representation, however, had a very definite place in the scheme 
of the third-century editors, its purpose was to enhance the 
sanctity of the temple by surrounding it with the territory of 
the priests, and putting the Levites in the adjacent section. It 
is in harmony with this idea that it is said in 43 12: ‘This is 
the law of the house; upon the top of the mount the whole 
limit thereof round about shall be most holy” (the reading of 
@ varies from this but has the same essential idea). The re- 
gulation in 44 19 is probably ideal also. This is such an extreme 
conception of holiness that it can be transmitted by the clothing 
of the priests. Such an idea is not found in the law, and it is 
explicitly denied in Hag 2 118. This regulation, however, em- 
bodies the idea of extreme holiness. The regulation that the 
killing of sacrifices was to be done by the Levites, Ez 44 u1, is 
also probably ideal, at least there is no evidence that it was 
ever put into practice. In P the sacrifice is killed by the man 
who presents it, Lev 1 118., 15. That apparently continued to 
be the custom, it was so in the temple of Herod (Moore, Enc. 
Bib., 4199, 4202, 4203). This regulation, however, is the em- 
bodiment of an idea, the importance of the Levites. 


The other regulations generally seem to reflect changes in 
practice, such changes as naturally indicate a later time. 


A few laws relate to the priests and the Levites, these either 
indicate an importance for these classes greater than in the law, 
or impose more strict regulations upon them. 
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In Ez 44 2 the priests are judges, and the only ones men- 
tioned (the use of Dm makes the statement emphatic). In 
Dt 17 9; 19 17 priests constitute part of an appellate court, with 
other judges, this being the only explicit reference to priests as 
judges in the law. 

In Num 15 20, 21 an oblation is to be offered to Yahweh from 
the best of the dough (best is probably a better translation 
than first). In Ez 44 30» this belongs to the priests. 

Lev 217 does not forbid the marriage of a priest with a 
widow; this is forbidden in Ez 44 22, except with the widow of 
a priest. 

Ex 28 39-43 prescribes linen clothing for Aaron and his sons. 
In Ez 44 17 there is a similar regulation for the priests, together 
with the definite prohibition of the use of wool. In later times 
priests wore garments made of linen and wool (Cooke, ICC, 
II, 484), although such garments are prohibited in Dt 22 11; 
Lev 1919. Was this custom perhaps beginning in the third 
century? 

Lev 27 28 says: ‘Every devoted thing is most holy unto 
Yahweh.” The disposition of these devoted things, however, 
is left indefinite, in some cases they were to be destroyed, which 
of course was the original idea of 070n. In Lev 27 21 a devoted 
field, holy unto Yahweh, is to be in the possession of the priests. 
Ez 44 29b removes all indefiniteness, giving them entirely to the 
priests: ‘Every devoted thing in Israel shall be theirs.” 

Ez 48 14 provides that none of the land of the Levites is to 
be sold; this is a stricter regulation than that found in Lev 
25 32, where the sale is allowed under certain restrictions. 

Num 19 11, 12 prescribes a period of cleansing for every one 
of seven days after defilement with a dead body, and there is 
nowhere any special regulation for priests. Ez 44 26 specifies an 
additional period of seven days, after the cleansing, before a 
priest can resume his duties. 

There are regulations concerning the ritual which are more 
elaborate in Ezekiel, or add details not given in the law. In 
the law salt was prescribed only with the meal-offering, Lev 
213. Ez 43 24 prescribes it for the burnt-offering; this was the 
custom in late times (Cooke, ICC, II, 472). 
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Ez 45 15-17 attributes an expiatory value to all the sacrifices; 
in P this is not the case with the meal-offering and the peace- 
offering, Lev 2, 3. 

A sin-offering at the Passover is found in Ez 45 23, not in P; 
see Ex 12, Lev 23 s. 

Purification of the temple was p-escribed in the law to take 
place once a year, on the 10th day of the seventh month, the 
day of atonement, Lev 16; 23 27-32; Num 29 7-1; Ex 3010. 
Ez 45 18-20 provides for such a purification twice a year, on 
the first day of the first month, and on the first day of the 
seventh month (in. v. 20 read, with G, in the seventh month, 
on the first day of the month). 

Passover and unleavened bread are combined into one festival, 
Ez 45 21. In P they are separate, Ex 12 1-13, 14-20, Lev 23 6-8; 
Num 28 17-25 (P*). 

The following are cases in which the quantity of materials 
prescribed is greater than in the law. The burnt-offering on 
the Sabbath, 2 lambs in Num 28 10; in Ez 46 4, 6 lambs and a 
ram. At the feast of unleavened bread, the burnt-offering is 2 
bullocks, 1 ram and 7 he-lambs daily in Num 26 19; in Ez 45 23, 
7 bullocks and 7 rams daily. The meal-offering with the burnt- 
offering is */10 of an ephah of flour for each bullock, ?/10 for the 
ram, and '/10 for each lamb; in Ez 45 24, it is one ephah for each 
bullock and one ephah for each ram. One lamb as a burnt- 
offering is prescribed for the Tn in Num 28 4, and the same 
in Ez 4613. But the meal-offering in Num 28 5 is '/10 of an 
ephah of flour and 4 of a hin of oil, while in Ez 46 u it is % 
of an ephah of flour and ¥ of a hin of oil. Numbers prescribes 
also an evening 7’2N with the same quantities; Ezekiel mentions 
only the one in the morning, perhaps because the evening 
offering was simply a repetition of that of the morning. 

The offering at the new moon is the only one that is larger 
in P than in Ezekiel, but the meal-offerings are larger in Ezekiel. 
In Num 28 11-15 the offering is 2 bullocks, 1 ram, and 7 lambs; 
in Ezekiel, 466, 7, it is 1 bullock, 6 lambs, and 1 ram. The 
meal-offering in Num 28 12 is 9/10 of an ephah for each bullock, 
2/10 of an ephah for the ram, and '/10 of an ephah for each lamb, 
all mingled with oil, the amount not specified; in Ez 46 7 it is 
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an ephah for the bullock, an ephah for the ram, for the lambs 
“according as he is able,” and a hin of oil to an ephah. 


To sum up, in my view the book of Ezekiel contains, in 1-24, 
a substantial nucleus of oracels by the prophet Ezekiel, uttered 
in or near Jerusalem between the years 597 and 586 B.C. Later, 
editors added to this the messages of hope and the oracles 
against foreign nations. A revision of the book with the addi- 
tion of 40-48 and other material was made by a group of editors 
in the third century. This revision placed Ezekiel in the exile, 
and made him an important supporter of the sanctity of the 
temple at Jerusalem and of the law. No important additions 
were made after this time, but there were many minor glosses, 
some of which are not found in the Septuagint. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Géographie de la Palestine, 11, by P. F.-M. Abel, Paris, Gabalda, 1938, pp. viii, 
538, with 10 folding maps, 140 fr. 

The second and final volume of Father Abel’s monumental work on the 
geography of Palestine fully equals the expectations raised by the first volume 
when it appeared in 1933. At that time the reviewer predicted (see the review 
of Vol. I in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1935, pp. 185-90) that 
the completed work would be ‘‘a standard geography of Palestine in the fullest 
sense of the term.” This reasonable prediction has now been translated into 
fact. It is an unusual pleasure to felicitate our distinguished honorary mem- 
ber on his brilliant contribution, which is happily dated in the centenary year 
of Robinson’s epoch-making journey to the Holy Land. There can be no 
doubt that the geographical and topographical investigation of Palestine 
reaches a turning point in this handbook of over a thousand pages, which 
collects, sifts, and systematizes the research of the century since Robinson. 
Fortunately there has been a pronounced lull in topographic investigation 
since 1936, so that Fr. Abel is able to incorporate practically everything of 
value for him which has so far been published. The scattered researches of 
Alt and the reviewer, as well as of their pupils, have been so carefully and 
completely examined that there are no gleanings of importance. The epochal 
explorations of Glueck in Eastern Palestine (Transjordan) have been utilized 
to yield a number of probable or plausible identifications. 

The present volume is devoted majnly to political geography and to the 
identification of ancient towns. He has not only exhausted — or practically 
exhausted — the available modern literature on topography, but he has also 
made many new and sound observations, not counting numerous previous 
discoveries of his which are listed in the proper place. He is strongest in deal- 
ing with the Byzantine and Crusader sources, both of which have become 
uniquely his own, and weakest in treating the Egyptian sources, where he is 


dependent upon now antiquated readings and identifications, such as those 
177 
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of Maspero, Gauthier, and Dussaud. In archaeological matters he is dependent 
on others, but his careful use of the literature has saved him from serious 
errors, as a rule (on pp. 6 ff., for example, he cites statements of Jirku about 
pottery chronology which are mostly devoid of any basis in fact). His use of 
the Biblical versions, especially of the Greek, in order to fix the original form 
of proper names, is admirable and forms one of the best facets of the work 
as a whole. 

We refrain from going into detail on the first part of the present volume, 
which deals with the political geography (pp. 1-232). The heading is rather 
general and the contents actually range from regional topography through 
administrative geography to the reconstruction of the ancient system of roads. 
Chapter I (pp. 1-43) deals with the topography and occupational history of 
Syria and Palestine in the second millennium. Here the reviewer would have 
a great deal to say, since this is the weakest part cf the entire work, owing to 
the author’s inability to control his data at first-hand. However, a large part 
of the reviewer’s criticisms and additions would be based on unpublished 
material, and adequate discussion would require relatively elaborate philo- 
logical and territorial-geographical prolegomena which are out of place here. 
Suffice it to say that nearly all of the towns in the Egyptian lists which Fr. 
Abel places in Transjordan (south of the Yarmfk) and many of those which 
he locates in Western Palestine, really belong in Syria. The following chapters 
(II, tribal boundaries; III, political divisions under the Monarchy; IV, Assyr- 
ian provinces; V, Persian satrapies; VI, Hellenistic administrative districts; 
VII-VIII, Roman provincial organization; IX, ecclesiastical divisions; 
X, roads) are all excellent; the reviewer would disagree only in minor points, 
such as the author’s southward extension of Asher along the coast as far as 
the Nahr ez-Zerqa. 

Most of the present volume (pp. 233-490) is devoted to an elaborate alpha- 
betic list of ancient towns and villages, including all Biblical and many addi- 
tional places mentioned in Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine sources. Each 
entry is fully treated, with references to the pertinent literature and with 
adequate discussion of the topographical, textual, and other problems in- 
volved. What a boon this list will be to students of topography, as well as 
to Biblical scholars and historians, need hardly be stressed. The reviewer 
subjoins a selected list of caveats, noted in his perusal of the pages in question. 
This list does not pretend to be exhaustive but merely to call attention to 


scattered points which need correction or at least require renewed exam- 
ination. 
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Adasa (p. 238). The modern Arabic name is Khirbet ‘ Addéseh, not ‘ Adasé; 
Khirbet el-' Adéseh is the current name of Beit Lijjeh, with a Byzantine and 
Arabic history (see Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., IV, 29, n. 1; Linder, Palastina- 
jahrb., XVIII/X1X, 93). 

‘Adithaim (p. 238) can hardly be either Arabic Haditheh north of Y4lé or 
Eg. Qdtm of the Shishak list. The former has a good Arabic etymology (“the 
new [settlement]’’), and is too remote from the other towns of the third 
(second in Alt’s computation) district of Judah in Jos 15 (cf. Noth, ZDPV, 
LXI, 284, n. 3). The Egyptian form would be all right if we could be sure 
that Hebrew still distinguished gayin from ‘ayin in the tenth century and if 
we also had some reason to suppose that the initial consonant of the Hebrew 
name reflects an etymological gayin. However, since the Eg. Qdtm is men- 
tioned between Beth-horon of Ephraim and Ajalon of Dan, it is much more 
likely that it represents Heb. Gittaim (or Gittém), which was probably in 
southwestern Ephraim (contrast my discussion in Annual, IV, 106 f., which 
is in need of revision in detail); Gittaim may better be connected with the 
Hadid which follows it in Neh 11 34 than with the Ramah that precedes it. 

Archi (p. 249) — see the next entry. 

‘Ateroth Addar (p. 255). Fr. Abel thinks that this place was located orig- 
inally perhaps at Kefr ‘Aqab, from which it was transferred in the Graeco- 
Roman age to Khirbet ‘Att4rah, south of Tell en-Nasbeh. The reviewer has 
long held that the latter was ancient Ataroth (sc. Archi), the name of which 
has not only survived in that of the later ruin at its southern foot but is also 
still applied to the éel/ by the men of ej-Jib (Gibeon); cf. Archaeology of Pal- 
estine and the Bible, 185, n. 68, and JOR, XXII (1932), 415 f. Ataroth is not 
only mentioned in the description of the boundary of Benjamin (Jos 16 5: 
‘ Attrét-'addar =Atapw)(kai)epox in G®; Jos 1813: Arapwlopex in G3; 
Jos 16 2: 'el-g*vtl ha’ Arkt ‘Atarét=rov Xatrapw) of G®, evidently for Tov 
[Ap]x{t] Atapw0, as preserved in GA), but is clearly intended by other 
references to the Archite clan, from which Hushai, the friend of David, came. 
Heb. 118% is unquestionably a corruption of 47%, which appears in its place 
in both passages in G®, where epox, opex are certainly corruptions of 
*epex(k), corresponding to Heb. *’Erek, whence the gentilic ’"Arkt. The 
name ‘Af*rét-’erek, which we should read for ‘Af*rét-’addar, means ‘(the 
town) Ataroth of (the clan) Erek,” i. e., Ataroth in the territory of the Archite 
clan. This clan was Benjaminite, a fact which has not hitherto been recognized, 
but seems almost certain. The reviewer would identify it with the hitherto 
enigmatic ’Ard or ’Addar, name of a Benjamite sub-clan of Bela‘ (according 
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to the system in Num 26 40 and I Chron 8 3, which diverges sharply from 
those in Gen 46 21 and I Chron 7 7):—Gen 46 21: ’Ard=Apaéd in G; Num 
26 40: 'Ard=Adap in G®; I Chron 8 3: ’Addar=Adep, Aped in G. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that 118%, 17% and 47% were practically identical 
in the manuscript square character. — Since it has become increasingly clear 
during the progress of the excavations carried on at Tell en-Nasbeh by the 
late W. F. Badé (five campaigns, 1926-1935), that this site, though occupied 
in Iron I and Iron II, was not inhabited during the Late Bronze, i. e., during 
the 15th-13th centuries, Tell en-Nasbeh cannot well be identified with either 
Beeroth (the reviewer, 1922-28) or Gibeon (Alt), both of which were fortified 
Canaanite towns in the time of Joshua, according to Israelite tradition. The 
now popular identification with Mizpah (formerly held by Alt and still main- 
tained by Abel) encounters such grave difficulties, as the reviewer has repeat- 
edly stressed (Annual, IV, 90-111, etc.), that the identification with Nebi 
Samwil still imposes itself, though it cannot be called certain. It is very likely 
that the name ‘Afarét is also concealed in the corrupt list of the towns of 
Benjamin in Jos 18, where the text of the Vaticanus is at hopeless odds with 
that of the Massoretic Bible. The E¢pafa of G® in v. 23, where M offers 
the improbable »npy (Ophrah was miles north of the boundary between Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim) points to underlying napy, which may well be a mistake 
for nowy. If we possessed a list of the fortified towns on the southern boundary 
of the Divided Monarchy of Israel we should probably find Ataroth occupying 
a prominent position. Badé’s excavations have shown that there was only 
one city-gate, which opened northward; the main city wall and gate were 
built not far from 900 B. C., i. e., during the early part of the Divided Mon- 
archy. That the Mizpah which Asa fortified against Baasha of Israel should 
not have a gate opening southward toward Jerusalem, is simply incredible. 

Beth Awen (p. 268). The reviewer has now accepted Dussaud’s view that 
this is the original name of Ai (properly ha-‘Ayy, “‘the Ruin’’); see Bulletin 
Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 74, 16f. Dussaud’s view that the name stands for 
original *Beth-Hadad is untenable; we must simply follow the BawOwy of 
G, and compare the name Bét-’6n with ’Oné, just as we have Bét-yaréh (yerak) 
and Y*réhé. If this is correct, it follows that the names Ai and Beth-aven 
oscillated around the mound of et-Tell, never being applied to the same spot. 
Abel’s hesitant question whether the modern Deir Diwén may not echo the 
ancient name, may safely be answered in the negative, since the former is 
only a popular etymology of Deir Dubwén [better than Dubwén] (‘monastery 
of Dubw4n’’), as has been pointed out long since by Dalman. 
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Bethsaida (p. 279). Fr. Abel is wrong in insisting on the identification of 
the town proper with et-Tell, which the reviewer has examined carefully, 
finding only Early Bronze potsherds (Bulletin, No. 29, 7). 

Betomarsea (p. 284) cannot be Bab ed-Dr4’ itself, since there are no traces 
of Graeco-Roman occupation there. Presumably it lay below in the eastern 
oases of the Lis4n. 

Chithlis (p. 299). The Heb. Kitli of Jos 15 40, near Lachish, can hardly 
be identified with the Byzantine site of Khirbet el-Maqhaz on the-ground of 
the corrupt variant, Maaxws of G®. There are two onomastic possibilities 
which present themselves. First, it may well be a copyist’s error for *B#§, 
since the gentilic Biél$y (certain) occurs in the Ophel ostracon (Jour. Pal. 
Or. Soc., 1926, 92) from cir. 600 B. C. The name Bél§ may conceivably stand 
for a Canaanite *Bé-lé§ (‘‘House of the Lion,” referring either to a man or 
to a god) which was later felt as a single word, the etymology having been 
forgotten. Second, the name may possibly be identified with Kenti$a, which 
appears as the name of a Canaanite town on the hieratic ostracon from Lachish 
(cir. 1231 B. C.); see Bulletin, No. 74, 21, in which case the latter may be a 
popular etymology of the Egyptian scribe, who erroneously saw in it the 
element kunt, which is the correct Egyptian transcription of Can. gént, “‘wine- 
press.” 

Debir (p. 303). See now the reviewer’s brief comments on the objections 
of Noth and others to the identification of Tell Beit Mirsim with Debir 
(Annual, XVII, 5-6, n. 7). Dr. H. M. Orlinsky has independently come to 
the same conclusion as the reviewer with regard to the textual situation in 
Jos 15 49 in a paper which is to appear in JBL. 

Douma (p. 308). The town of Dumah in the southern hill-country of Judah 
is identified by Abel on p. 32 with the Udumu in the land of Gari mentioned 
in Amarna, No. 256. In the same way the following towns in the Amarna 
passage are identified with various places in the same region: e. g., Hinianabi 
with ‘Anab, Aduri with Adoraim-Adora-Dfra. In spite of the fact that both 
Dhorme and Alt accept this localization of Gari, the reviewer rejects it just 
as vigorously as he always has (cf. Annual, V1, 40 f.; Bergman, JPOS, 1936, 
240). Thanks to a greatly improved grammatical analysis of Amarna, No. 
256, the reviewer is now in a position to correct some points in his demonstra- 
tion of 1925 and to make his argument correspondingly stronger. The writer 
of the letter, Mut-Ba‘al, was himself prince of Pella, while Ayab was not 
prince of Pella as supposed by Thureau-Dangin, but was prince of some town 
lying between Hazor in Galilee (whose prince had taken three villages from 
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him, according to his complaint in the letter published in 1921 by Thureau- 
Dangin) and Pella in the Jordan valley near Beth-shan. Amarna 256: 20 ff. 
must be rendered: “Sulum-Marduk of the town of A&tarti (Ashtaroth) has 
come to (my) help when all the (other) towns of the land of Gari were hostile.” 
Gari was thus located in southern Hauran and possibly included northern 
Gilead (if lines 27b, 28 continue the list of towns in Gari). 

Dile‘an (p. 305). The identification of this town in the Lachish district 
with either Tiwn (so!) of the Shishak list or Tell Nejileh east of Tell el-Hési 
is quite without warrant. The former, moreover, is now located in the region 
of Edom independently by Noth (ZDPV, LXI, 292 ff.) and by the reviewer 
(in his forthcoming review of Simon’s Handbook in the Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung); the reviewer identifies Tiwn provisionally with Roman Tholoana 
in the ‘Arabah. 

Etam (2) (p. 321) in Simeon can hardly be identified with Tell ‘Eit@n north 
of Teil Beit Mirsim, on which see Annual, XVII, 2, n. 1., since the latter is 
certainly in the Shephelah of Judah. 

Etham (p. 321) cannot be identified with Eg. Him (lit., ‘‘fortress”), since 
Eg. } never appears in Hebrew as ‘aleph. From the cognate Egyptian fim, 
“‘seal,’’ is derived the Heb. loanword hétam. 

Gaba (p. 321) is now identified by Alt with Qireh or a place in the vicinity 
(ZDPV, LXII, 3 ff.), since Sheikh Abreiq is preempted by Beth-Se'arim- 
Besara. 

Gerar (p. 330) is still identified by Abel, as well as by Alt and Noth, with 
Tell e&-Seri‘ah northwest of Beersheba, whereas the reviewer agrees with the 
British school in placing it at Tell Jemmeh south of Gaza. The archaeological 
situation seems to be equally favorable in both cases, since both sites were 
occupied in the Middle and Late Bronze and through the Early Iron. How- 
ever, Gerar is invariably excluded from Israelite territory in passages where 
the reading is clear, whereas Tell e&-Seri‘ah is almost in the center of the 
region occupied nominally by Simeon. Moreover, it would be very strange 
if so great a mound as Tell Jemmeh were left without any identification. It 
was not strictly Philistine, since Gaza was the southernmost Philistine city. 
Neither was Gerar, Philistine — at least in the later periods. There is no 
reason why the hinterland of Gerar should not have been called Salton Gerar- 
tticon in the Roman age, even if the city had ceased to exist. Furthermore, 
various references in Genesis indicate that Gerar was south of Gaza (10 19), 
that it lay in “the land of the Philistines,” that it lay below Beersheba in a 
valley (i. e., on one of the main wadis), that it could be spoken of as “‘between 
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Kadesh and Shur” (20 1). Such indications practically force us to locate it 
far to the south, near the coast, i. e., at Tell Jemmeh, or at least at Tell el- 
F4r‘ah, which is the only other large mound (except Tell el-‘ Ajjfil-Beth-eglaim 
and Raphia) in the region south of Gaza. But the latter seems to represent 
the Sharuhen of Simeon, as recognized by an increasing number of scholars, 
including Alt and Abel. 

Gittaim (p. 338). See above, ad Adithaim, for a possible Egyptian identi- 
fication. The supposed Amarna town of Gamteti is based on an erroneous 
reading of the text. 

Hapharaim (p. 343). Fr. Abel adheres to the older view that this place 
which is probably, with Klein, the oy of the Talmud, is identical with the 
Aphraia of the Onomasticon, modern Khirbet el-Farriyeh north of Lejjfin in 
the western part of the Plain of Esdraelon. He opposes the reviewer's identi- 
fication, which has been accepted by Alt, of Hapharaim with et-Taiyibeh 
northwest of Beth-shan (see ZA W, 1926, 228), in the heart of Issachar, be- 
cause of his identification of the latter with Ophrah of Abiezer, the home of 
Gideon. Here as elsewhere, however, the reviewer objects to the disregard 
of tribal boundaries as given in the Book of Joshua. It is quite true that cer- 
tain tribes, such as Simeon and Reuben, later disappeared or were absorbed 
by neighboring tribes (Judah, Gad), but this principle should be employed 
very cautiously. The reviewer’s arguments for locating the Manassite clan of 
Abiezer in southwestern Manasseh, from west of Shechem to south of Tfil- 
karem (JPOS, 1931, 247 ff.), still hold, and it remains probable that the 
Ophrah of Gideon is represented by modern et-Taiyibeh south of Tfl-karem. 

Hepher (p. 348). Fr. Abel quotes Alt’s identification of Hepher with et- 
Taiyibeh south of Tfil-karem, which the reviewer identifies with the Ophrah 
of Manasseh (see above), and mentions with approval Maisler’s attempt to 
push Hepher out into the Plain of Sharon west of Tfal-karem. The Manassite 
clan of Hepher must have been situated in the hill-country and the reviewer 
has demonstrated elsewhere that it occupied the region north and northeast 
of Shechem toward Mount Gilboa and the Jordan (JPOS, 1931, 249 ff.). 

Jerusalem (p. 360). There is no reason to consider the spelling of the name 
in the execration lists published by Sethe and belonging to the end of the 
XIth Dynasty, cir. 2000 B. C., as rudimentary, since it is strictly in accord 
with inductively established rules for the transcription of Semitic words into 
Egyptian at that time; see the reviewer's observations in his Vocalization of 
the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, 7 ff. Instead of Abel’s AwSamm the original 
reads 3ws3mm, in which the sign 3 can only represent post-vocalic r or J, i. e., 
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we must begin the name with a prothetic vowel and must substitute r or / 
for each 3. Moreover, to judge from numerous parallels (now greatly increased 
in number by recently discovered but still unpublished execration texts), the 
final m must be the mimation. We may, therefore, vocalize the name with 
confidence as (U)r#Salimum, whence by rule the Urusalim of the Amarna 
period, when the mimation had long since been lost. The reviewer long ago 
compared the first element with wrw in South-Arabic names like Warawa-ilu, 
literally “Il has founded,” but would now explain it as imperative instead of 
as perfect (so JPOS, 1928, 248, but perfect verbs do not appear at that time 
before the noun in a compound name of this type) or as imperfect (so more 
recently). In any event the imperfect form has prevailed in Hebrew. The 
name seems then to mean “Found, O Perfect One!’’ (the second element being 
the name of a god, Salim, well known today from Ugaritic), or in its Hebrew 
form ‘‘ May the Perfect One (Salém) found.” In Biblical Hebrew forms with 
impf. and imv. interchange, as Yibl¢ adm, Bil'ém. It is very improbable that 
the Israelites still knew what the name originally meant. 

Jethla (p. 364). Fr. Abel cleverly suggests that the reading ZetAafa of 
G3 is preferable to that of the Hebrew mbm, and identifies the corrected nnbw* 
with modern Siltd, northwest of Beth-horon the Nether. However, not only 
is Silta well outside of the boundary between Dan and Ephraim, but the 


required philological picture is inherently improbable. The late Max Margolis 
considered the Greek form as secondary, suggesting *I@ada = Yitlé as orig- 


inal. Modern Silta shows a characteristically Aramaic form with feminine 
emphatic ending, presumably from Aramaic 5° élt@, Siltd, feminine of ‘‘Silas” 
(cf. Dalman, Gram. d. jiid.-pal. Aram, 157). Moreover, Heb. Yitla belongs 
to a standard type of Heb. hypocoristica, especially common in place-names: 
cf. Yimnd, Yimla, Yimra, Vitma, Ya'la and the parallel Yéra, YéSa, Yuta, 
Yehida, etc., explained by the reviewer in JBL, XLVI, 164 ff., 173f. The 
name is derived, no doubt, from the common Hebrew and Semitic stem élw. 

Joqne‘am (p. 365). The form with x is original, as proved by the Egyptian 
transcription (15th cent.) ‘ngn‘m (with ‘én, “fountain” prefixed). The form 
in m, Yogm*am, is simply due to consonantal assimilation, followed by a 
secondary dissimilation [*(Y)gm'‘n], as shown by Greek Kammona, Arabic 
Qeimfin. The first vowel was originally ¢ (Yiqn* 4m), as in the transcriptions 
of G; cf. JBL, XLVI, 174. 

Jotbah (p. 366). Fr. Abel’s observation that this place is identical with 
post-Biblical Yotba or Yodpat, Jotapata in Galilee, is probably correct, espe- 
cially when we recall that Tiglath-pileser III reported the capture of the town 
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(cf. Abel, II, 104) only about seventy years before king Manasseh married 
a woman from it. Fr. Abel’s equally tempting identification of the Rumah 
from which Josiah obtained one of his wives, who became mother of Joiakim, 
with Galilaean Rumah suggests that there was a settled policy of connubium 
with the north after the time of Hezekiah. Alt has repeatedly shown that 
Josiah reoccupied most of northern Israel before the end of his reign, and the 
reference to Jotbah favors a much earlier date for Josiah’s policy. That this 
policy actually goes back to Hezekiah is shown by II Chron. 30, the general 
historicity of which has been unjustly suspected by scholars. — The Assyr- 
ian [Y]atbite, i.e., *Yatbat (with the Assyrian vocalic harmony, to which 
Dr. A. S. Sachs has called my attention), shows that Yofbé does not belong 
to the class discussed above ad Jethla but is a feminine noun from the stem 
ytb; the lorarara. of Josephus then stands for an Aram. * Yojb-té. 

Lebona (p. 369). The modern name is Libban, not Lubban. 

Mampsis (p. 376). The modern name is Kurnub, not Kurnuéb. Amarna 
MeStu in the land of Gari is somewhere in the Yarmfik basin; see above, 
ad Douma. 

Mispa (p. 388). — See above, ad ‘ Aferoth Addar, for the reviewer’s views. 

Nahalal (p. 394) should be corrected to Nahalal with hé. On the other 
hand Fr. Abel is correct in following Saarisalo’s observation that the Tell 
en-Nalil of the Survey is now pronounced Tell en- Nal (though the latter may 
be a recent corruption). The mound is very small, but the sherds on it belong 
to the right age (Late Bronze and Iron I). 

Opkrah 2 (p. 402). — See above, ad Hapharaim. 

Qibsaim (p. 417) is identified by Fr. Abel with modern Qiisein west of 
Shechem. However, Qibsaim was in Ephraim, Qiisein is in Manasseh and 
has a much better identification with the village of Qéséh in the Ostraca of 
Samaria (cf. JPOS, 1925, 38). The last equation is due to Abel himself, who 
should not have given it up in favor of Khirbet Kefr Qfis (II, 95), since the 
latter has a perfectly good Aramaic name, *Kefar Qés (cf. the late Jewish 
name hag-Qés). In any event, it would be very hard to find a parallel for the 
assumed change of Heb. 6 to Arab. @. 

Ramathaim (p. 428). The reviewer has abandoned his former identification 
with Ramallah, both on archaeological and philological grounds. The Arabic 
name is almost certainly a dissimilated form of a mediaeval or early modern 
Arabic personal name Marém-alléh, lit., ‘‘ Desire of Allah.” 

Rogelim (p. 437). Fr. Abel’s identification of the name with that of Wad 


er-Rujeileh near Irbid is very plausible. However, it is unwise to combine 
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the modern name Bersinya with that of Barzillai, since the former is unmis- 
takably Aramaic, possibly a modification (by vocalic transposition) of a 
*Bir-sanyé, ‘Well of thorns” (Heb. seneh). 

Sa‘araim (p. 439). The authenticity and originality of the town-name 
Sa‘*rdéyim in the Shephelah ought not to be doubted, since we have excellent 
parallels; cf. the name Bét-s*drim (or Sa‘¢rdyim), modern Sheikh Abreiq in 
Galilee. 

Simeron (p. 464). The identification of the Canaanite royal city and the 
Zebulonite town of Shimron with Sambuna (i.e., Sam‘6n) and Simonias, 
modern Sémfiniya, must be abandoned, in spite of the reading Zupowr of 
G® (which Margolis considered an obvious corruption of *Zuupwy), since 
Dévaud has shown (Kemi, II, 3f.) that Sa-m-ru-na appears among the 
Canaanite “royal cities’’ of Galilee in the fifteenth century B. C. The location 
of Shimron must remain obscure for the present. 

Soubaita (p. 469). Fr. Abel’s identification of the ancient name of Sbeita 
in the Negeb has now been confirmed by repeated mentions of the town in 
unpublished papyri from ‘Auja el-Hafir. 

Souccoth (p. 469). Nearly all scholars have identified the Succoth of the 
Exodus narrative with Eg. Tkw, situated either at Tell el-Mashfitah, or pos- 
sibly at a site a little east of it (see especially Gardiner, Jour. Eg. Archaeol., 
V, 267-9). Gauthier and now Fr. Abel dispute this identification on the 
ground that one name is Hebrew, the other Egyptian. However, they over- 
look the following facts: 1. the Eg. name appears only in the New Empire and 
later periods but is always written consonantally, not syllabically, and with 
the determinative for ‘foreign country,” from which we must deduce that 
the name was considered as foreign but that the orthography was fixed before 
the adoption of the syllabic system, i. e., well before 1600 B. C. (which is the 
latest possible date for the introduction of the syllabic orthography); 2. the 
northeastern Delta was full of Semitic place-names in the second millennium 
B.C. (e. g., Goshen itself, Baal-zephon, Migdol, Sila for *Sillé or the like, 
Jour. Eg. Archaeol., X, 7 {.); 3. Tkw has no known Egyptian etymology and 
is virtually the only way in which a Semitic name Sukkét could be easily 
naturalized in late Middle Egyptian, where final ¢ was no longer pronounced. 
The final w is strictly in accordance with the Middle-Egyptian rule by which 
4 or o in foreign names, especially at the end of a word, was often transcribed 
as w (cf. Albright, Vocalization, p. 8, abundantly illustrated by the rich 
material to be published by M. Posener). — For the most probable view of 
the geographical relationship of Raamses, Pithom, and Succoth, see Gardiner, 
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Jour. Eg. Archaeol., XIX, 127 f.: Raamses was thus Tanis, Pithom was Tell 
Retabeh and Succoth was Tell el-Masbfitah. 

Tarbeneth (p. 476) cannot be the Drbnt or Trbnt (vocalized Durabintu, 
Turabenta) of the Egyptian lists of towns in northern Syria. 

Tirsa (p. 485). Fr. Abel’s identification with Jemma‘in does not commend 
itself topographically or onomastically, though it seems to be archaeologically 
possible. There is no evidence of weight to establish proximity to Tappuah, 
which Fr. Abel has happily identified with Sheikh Abu Zarad near Yasfif; 
see the reviewer’s discussion in JPOS, 1931, 243. The name Jemmda‘in is 
certainly ancient; cf. the Gm'‘n of the Beth-shemesh ostracon (cir. 14th. cent. 
B.C.). Tirzah may still be identified most plausibly with Tell el-FAr‘ah (see 
most recently Bulletin, No. 49, 26); the comparative paucity of Iron-Age 
sherds and of building remains on the summit of this magnificent Bronze-Age 
mound, which dominates the exuberant fountains of ‘Ain el-Far‘ah, must be 
explained as due to later use of old building stones, followed or accompanied 
by over two and a half millennia of washing by rain. 

Many differences of opinion on individual points do not in any way weaken 
the reviewer’s enthusiastic appreciation of Fr. Abel’s great contribution to 
the subject of Palestinian topography. The student of the future can begin 
with the Géographie de la Palestine, conscious that his task is immensely 
facilitated by it. In closing we can do no better than to repeat our initial 
words: this work is standard in the fullest sense of the term. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Archaic Inscriptions from Lachish, (A Non-Phoenician System of the North 
Semitic Alphabet) (Offprint Series No. 9 of the American Oriental Society), 
by Julian Obermann, New Haven, 1938. 

In this monograph Professor Obermann has subjected to thorough study 
the five archaic inscriptions from Lachish commonly known as the ewer, bowl, 
dagger, potsherd and censer-lid inscriptions, as distinct from the much younger 
ostraca found at the same site. Dr. Obermann has been convinced for a long 
time that, in view of the antiquity of the oldest examples of North Semitic 
uniliteral writing (Ras Shamra cuneiform and Byblos linear) the persistent 
“Southern orientation” followed by most previous studies of the archaic 
Lachish inscriptions is unwarranted: ‘‘On chronological grounds alone, there- 
fore, there is no valid reason why the art and practice of alphabetic writing 
should necessarily have come to Lachish from the South rather than from the 
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North.” And since the former orientation, which regarded these inscriptions 
as links in the evolution of the Semitic alphabet from Serabit to Phoenician, 
has yielded only inconctusive results, he proposes a new working hypothesis. 
He is convinced also that previous fruitlessness is due to the fact that the 
difficulties encountered have been mainly of an “‘alphabetologic” character, 
that is “they concern elements of morphology or functionalism’”’ or both. 
He therefore devotes the greater part of his study to a minute re-examination 
of the various symbols with reference to these aspects, endeavoring to demon- 
strate that the “Northern orientation” yields more satisfactory results. He 
finally emerges with more or less plausible readings and interpretations of 
three of the inscriptions. Naturally he does not claim finality, for he recog- 
nizes that in spite of the limited number of characters (a maximum of 35, 
with several possible duplications) the uncertainty of some characters renders 
translation exceedingly hazardous and offers numerous possibilities. 

Several assumptions appear to be entwined with his argument, and at times 
it is difficult to discern whether the assumptions are prior to the argument 
or whether the argument has not led to the assumptions. Chief of these are: 
that the Ras Shamra cuneiform, the Byblos and the archaic Lachish alphabets 
represent different stages (sic) of development of the same alphabet; that the 
five archaic Lachish inscriptions form a completely homogeneous group sep- 
arated from the ostraca by almost 1000 years; that the analogies of South 
Semitic and of Greek alphabetic systematizations imply (perhaps presuppose) 
similar fixed varieties of North Semitic alphabetic systems preceding the 
Phoenician. 

Professor Obermann’s analysis leads him to the interesting conclusion that 
since ‘‘im the main our inscriptions exhibit the same alphabet that is reflected 
in Phoenician script’’ yet ‘‘in detail they contain a number of elements foreign 
to Phoenician” (among these being the left-to-right direction adopted by him 
for all but the dagger inscription), the disappearance of the non-Phoenician 
features from the younger Lachish inscriptions (seals and ostraca) argues for 
the disappearance of a whole non-Phoenician alphabetic system reflected in 
the inscriptions before us. Thus, he says, these inscriptions ‘“‘ provide us with 
testimony to a systematization of the North Semitic alphabet different from 
that employed either by the Semites of Phoenicia or by those of Ugarit, and 
they iend new weight to the Ugaritic discoveries by manifesting a non- 
Phoenician system of the North Semitic alphabet not in cuneiform but in 
linear execution.” 


Whether or not scholars find themselves in accord concerning the degree 
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to which Professor Obermann has clarified the problem of alphabet history 
or the final meaning of the archaic Lachish inscriptions, there will be general 
appreciation of his effort. He has at least opened a discussion which deserves 
full consideration by dissenting scholars. [Contrast Gardiner’s argument for 
the southern theory in Pal. Explor. Quar., 1939, 111-16]. 


J. W. Fricat 


Die Zwilf Kleinen Propheten (Nahum to Malachi) (Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament, I, 14, pp. 153-267), by Friedrich Horst, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1938, 
RM 4.80. 

Seldom does one find such an acceptable commentary. Prof. Horst is to 
be congratulated upon producing a well-balanced work, in which necessary 
attention is devoted to technicalities and grammatical forms without dwelling 
on them unduly. He gives ample bibliography and considerable attention to 
the views of others. The author’s own original contributions are presented 
with becoming moderation. 

In accordance with present trends of scholarship, Horst tends toward 
earlier datings. This is his most spectacular and, at the same time, most vul- 
nerable contribution. Dismissing the arguments of those who place Habakkuk 
in the Babylonian, Persian, Alexandrine, or Seleucid periods, Horst dates 
that book earlier than any other scholar, at about 620 B.C. (p. 168). The 
underlying historical situation would therefore be the same as for the Nahum 
poems. Horst’s emphasis upon the similarities between the writings of Habak- 
kuk and Nahum is well taken and he certainly is nearer the correct date than 
those who choose post-exilic times. But he has not proved successfully that 
Habakkuk should come first. Preference for early datings also is shown in 
his departure from the present general belief with regard to Zech 9-14. (1) He 
asserts that there is no Maccabean material in these chapters, not even in 
11 4-7 and 13 7-9. (2) He advances five reasons (p. 207) in support of the 
contention that 9 1—11 13 contains a framework (9 1-ta, 9 9 f, 101 f, 10 3b-5, 
7, 12, 111-8) which is basically pre-exilic and written at 740-730 B.C. In 
adopting this view (held by Bleek, Schrader, Kuenen, Baudissin, and Steuer- 
nagel), Horst challenges the three standard commentators (Marti, Nowack, 
and Sellin) who date all of Zech 9-14 in post-exilic times. Horst’s objections 
to Maccabean dating are ably defended and seem, in my opinion, worthy of 
adoption. But it is doubtful if 9 1—11 13 can be separated into pre-exilic and 
post-exilic strands. Sellin’s conclusions at this point still seem the best. 
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Though some of Horst’s datings may be too early, his conclusions are a refresh- 
ing antidote to the prevalent tendency of the past two decades to date every- 
thing excessively late. 

Considered quantitatively, little material is removed as secondary in 
Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and Zechariah. But the total number of 
individual deletions is several times greater than Marti’s. While Marti, who 
is famed for his deletions, removes whole sections as secondary, Horst usually 
retains these as genuine, deleting only the particular verses or clauses which 
are indisputably secondary. For instance, Zeph 2 4-15 is retained as original 
by deleting vss. 7a, ¢ and 11. By contrast, in Haggai and Malachi, Horst is 
more radical than Marti, removing from the text Mal 1 11-14 and lesser por- 
tions which are not deleted by any other commentator. 

Sections which the Marti school regards as secondary, Horst usually retains 
as authentic. He eliminates the inconsistencies between a passage and its 
environing context by resorting to emendation or transposition. The many 
transpositions, though not always convincing, make this commentary espe- 
cially stimulating. Horst’s transpositions often do not agree with Sellin. In 
Zeph 1, where Sellin reconstructs the order as vss. 2-5, 8-9, 12-13, 10-11, Horst 
has 2-5, 8-11, 13, 12, 7. In Haggai 1 Sellin has 1-4, 9-11, 7-8, 12, 14 (taking vs. 13 
with the following oracle). Horst has 1-2, 4—7a, 8, 7b, 9-12, 14 (vss. 3 and 13 are 
deleted as secondary). Such differences of opinion between these and other 
scholars should make us cautious about accepting transpositions unless they 
commend themselves after a process of careful study. 

Horst’s commentary will be valued primarily for the excellence and brevity 
of its exegesis. Certain points of emphasis deserve notice. (1) There was no 
Scythian menace at the time of Zephaniah and Jeremiah (pp. 184, 191). 
(2) Mythological elements in the prophecies are stressed, especially in Zechar- 
iah where Horst cites the Gilgamesh Epic, etc., to show that the setting of his 
first vision is at ‘‘the gate of heaven” (p. 220). (3) The liturgical arrangement 
of the prophecies is emphasized (pp. 154, 159, 167, 191, etc.). In contrast 
with these solid contributions, some views are open to question. (1) He thinks 
the stone in Zech 3 9 is a memorial stone (p. 222). (2) Asserting that delay 
in rebuilding the temple in Haggai’s time was due primarily not to indifference 
on the part of the Jerusalem community but to failure of the civil administra- 
tion at Samaria to cooperate, he suggests that an address to Samaria was 
originally between the last two oracles (pp. 195-6) but has been lost. 

In contrast with previous commentaries, the exegesis is presented on the 
basis of individual oracles rather than verse by verse. This method makes 
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possible a far more interesting presentation. It has the added value of giving 
appreciation of each oracle as an individual address which grew out of a def- 
inite historical situation. But though Horst’s Handbuch has these virtues, 
it cannot hope to supplant previous ones. Its relative brevity and consequent 
failure to discuss grammatical and philological problems lead one who is 
interested in intensive study to seek the more voluminous commentaries. 
Horst’s work will be most useful if used with Marti’s Dodekapropheton (espe- 
cially for different secondary deletions) and Sellin’s Das Zwélfprophetenbuch 
(for history of interpretation and the views of other scholars). If one is 
interested in solving a problem presented in a single verse, he usually will do 
better to go to one of the latter. Nevertheless, the virtues of Horst’s work 
far outweigh its failings. He takes special delight in Zechariah and does his 
best work on that book. Important observations on the editing of the proph- 
etic collections are scattered throughout his study. In spite of its inadequacies, 
it is on the whole the best commentary in the field. 


ROLLAND E. WOLFE 


The Old Testament and Modern Discovery, by Stephen L. Caiger, London, 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (New York, Macmillan Co.), 
1938, pp. xii, 102, $ .90. 


This small volume, together with the author’s Bible and Spade, presents a 
very popular account of archaeological discoveries as they bear upon the 
Bible. Both represent an enthusiastic, honest attempt to utilize the results 
of British scholarship, as the author understands them, and as such are a 
welcome relief from certain other English works in which archaeological 
research seems to have been made subservient to a certain type of orthodoxy. 
The value of both books is marred, however, by the author’s over-enthusiastic 
and credulous dependence upon second-rate British sources, and an almost 
complete lack of knowledge of the work of Continental, Palestinian, and 
American scholars. As a result, there are very few pages on which some 
generalization, over-simplification, or interpretation is not to be challenged. 
In view of the paucity of up-to-date works in English dealing with Biblical 
archaeology, however, this book will be very useful as an introduction to the 
subject. 


G. ErNnEsT WRIGHT 








